‘How a rare postage stamp taught me 
the V/W way of buying insurance” 


"Tl was showing some of my most valuable stamps to a friend 
recently—a representative of the two Hartfords—when he asked me 


how much they were insured for. I admitted I'd never thought of “Pim all for 
insuring them. ‘No,’ he said, ‘and you’re probably exposed to other : . 
serious losses you’ve never thought of either.” Then he gave me a the NEW way 7 “ode 


new slant on the whole question of insurance.”’ 


of buying | 
insurance! 


“The NEW way, he told me, is based on the 
fact that it hurts just as much to lose $1,000 one 
way as another. And that the most important thing 
to guard against is a big loss—no matter what its 
cause, no matter how unlikely it may seem.”’ 


“The NEW way, shows you just what you should 
insure—through an expert analysis of all your be- 
longings and activities. Every possible risk is con- 
sidered. Now that I’m buying insurance the NEW 
way, I’m better protected than ever before.” 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company — 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIEB ; 


A Nigerian Priest Guards Two Sacred Bronze Figures 
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lifetime . . 


NCE you have seen South Amer- 

ica, once you’ve felt the strong 
enchantment of this friendly conti- 
nent below our border, you will 
spend the rest of your life worrying 
—as a recent magazine article put 
it—about how soon you can get 
back there! 

And once you have taken off on 
one of Pan American’s all-expense 
tours, you will exclaim—as so many 
discriminating people do—that 
“they’re the best of all vacations!” 

For Pan American’s giant Clipper 
Ships make it possible to go far- 
ther, to visit so many more gay and 
exciting places, and to spend more 
time in all of them—all at a leisurely 
tempo. 

Theall-expensetour listed above is 
typical. For complete details consult 
your nearest travel 


agent or any Pan Denny SAL 
American office. LT PAYS TO 


Rio . . . and the adventure of a 


.are only a few days away 
by Pan American 


All-Expense Air Cruise 
Around South America 


21 days « Miami to Miami 
16,000 miles * 19 countries 


$1292 


for one person, or $1192 
for each of two persons 


PIN AMERICAN 


PIL © 
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AMIRWAYS SYSTEM 
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The easy-going, democratic spirit of San Augustine is apparent from the groups that loiter in the town square. 


~~ OUR TOWN 


By MARK ADAMS 


IN EAST TEXAS 


Photographs by Russell Lee, Courtesy Farm Security Administration 


Urban America, having recovered somewhat from 
the craze for bigness that marked the twenties, is 
beginning .to discover the small town, to appre- 
ciate what it may offer now and in the future, 
and to realize what a significant part it plays in 
our national life. It is this interest, perhaps, that 
contributed much to the success of many recent 
books and of Thornton Wilder’s play “Our Town,” 
which caught the spirit of a small New England 
community. It is a long way from New England 
to Texas, but there is much in common between 
small-town life in both places. “And everywhere 
throughout our country sociologists are studying 
what is happening in hundreds of “our towns” 
differing sharply according to the regions in which 
they are located and yet united by many common 
characteristics. In a sense San Augustine is a 
microcosm in which may be seen rural America 
in transition. Some of the things that microcosm 
reveals are set forth vividly by Russell Lee’s 
splendid photographs. It was imperative that they 
be supplemented by the article that follows. 


Editorial Note. 
tones eee ae 


CONSIDER what the photographer is do- 
ing to tomorrow’s historians. 

To publish a definitive work on Genghis 
Khan’s court, a present-day historian has 
only to gather and sort out and set down 
the things observed by the few compara- 
tively lazy people in the Khan’s court who 
could read and write. But suppose there 
were photographs. Then every time the 
historian got his work to the definitive stage 
some upstart post-graduate, hell-bent on a 
doctorate, would go back and take another 
look at those pictures. Forthwith he would 
publish another authentic set of observa- 
tions, contradictory enough to force the 
historian back to sorting and assimilating 
his data anew. 

For example, take the set of photographs 


illustrating this article. Russell Lee sent 
them back to Washington from San Augus- 
tine, Texas. For Russell, they told the 
story of a community of particularly friend- 
ly people and what they do and how they 
dress and act and paint their store fronts 
and gather in little knots along the streets 
on Saturday. For Roy Stryker, the econo- 
mist who recommended them to me, they 
told the story of a small town of the type 
which is background for most of this gen- 
eration of Americans; they pictured an im- 
portant part of the American scene. For 
me, they told a longer and more detailed 
story than for either of those keenly ob- 
servant gentlemen. 

You see, it is as if Russell had sent in a 
picture captioned “A Pretty Texas Girl” 


and Roy Stryker had passed it 
on to me saying, “This is a swell 
picture of a twentieth-century 
American lass,” and I should pick 
it up and notice that this pretty, 
twentieth - century southwestern 
American lass happened to be my 
wife. Russell, bent on document- 
ing the life of a small farm trad- 
ing center, by happenstance had 
picked on my home town. 

Those same pictures told me 
a story of colorful personalities 
and of community legend, of 
conflicting impulses and change 
and growth, of a group of people 
I know and love groping at catch- 
holds with fate in the twilight 
of a senescent era. They also told me 
something about the history of Texas and 
the future of America. 


To three people these pictures told three 
stories—all different and all true! 

These three stories I will try to set down 
here—Russell’s and Roy’s, and mine— 
while you add your own impressions. Be- 
tween the four of us perhaps we can com- 
pound of these pictures of a small town 
such a wealth of meaning as may nearly 
damn tomorrow’s historian before he is 
born. 


RUSSELL’S STORY 


Russell’s story is a footnote to his pho- 
tographs and may be briefly told. He will 
not object if I supplement it with some re- 
flections of my own to help explain the char- 
acteristics of the community he found so 
ingratiating. 

San Augustine is a small town, Russell 
will tell you. It’s in East. Texas where 
folks come good and bad, same as other 
places. I think it’s true that it’s about the 
friendliest town you’d find anywhere. It’s 
off the cross-country routes, tucked away 


in a tier of counties along the Sabine River 
which is the eastern border of Texas. It 
is a long way from a big city. There is 
nothing spectacular about the country to 
attract travelers, so most of the town’s so- 
cial intercourse is with neighboring towns, 
and a bit of neighborly interest is not taken 
amiss by the community as a group. 

San Augustine people as individuals are 
courteous, leisurely, hospitable and oblig- 
ing, partly because of their tradition, and 
partly because they don’t feel crowded and 
harassed as city people do. 

Tradition is a strong force in San Au- 
gustine. Forces from the outside do not 
enter into the life of its people strongly 
enough as yet to swallow tradition in tur- 
bulence. And the tradition itself is all the 
stronger because it is a matter of example 
more than it is a matter of precept. It 
would be a great deal easier to explain 
how such tradition is passed down from 
one generation to another if it were a mat- 
ter of precepts that could be quoted. 

Perhaps I can suggest why Russell found 
tradition so strong by explaining that when 
I think of San Augustine’s tradition of 
courtesy it is not words but a mental pic- 


THEIR SIDE OF THE CASE 


These two farmers have come 

into San Augustine to discuss 

a problem with the assistant 

county agent. Most of the 

farms in the region are given 

over to the cultivation of 
cotton. 


ture that leaps into my mind. It 
is a picture of Cap’n Blount say- 
ing “Good afternoon.” That pic- 
ture (of a man saying “Good 
afternoon,” mind you) is as clear 
after twenty years as the type- 
writer before me: Cap’n Blount 
with a law book under his arm 
walking toward me along the 
board walk leading from the court house 
square, very erect, neatly dressed in white 
for the sufnmer afternoon, panama hat 
and gray Van Dyke beard unruffled, be- 
speaking a poise somehow miraculously 
safekept through the swelter of a hot day. 
He walks toward me at a leisurely pace, 
apparently immersed in his thoughts, but 
Cap’n Blount notices the nameless cotton- 
top who pauses to speak respectfully (it 
is automatic for a San Augustine boy to 
speak respectfully to his elders) and he re- 
turns the greeting in a voice that—at sec- 
ond thought only—reflects cultivation and 
care as plainly as the posture and the pace 
and the grooming. 
ness about his greeting, his kindly glance, 
and the almost imperceptible bow that not 
only reflects the dignity of Cap’n Blount 
but lends a dignity to the cotton-top young- 


DEPARTMENT STORE AND BARBER 
SHOP 


Small department stores and barber shops 
scarcely vary all over America, and in that 
respect San Augustine is typically “Our 
Town.” It is also like most small towns in 
America because it has reached a stability 
of population. Since 1900 the census takers 
have recorded a variation of only about 
forty people among its citizens. 


can qanmsnue 


But there is a courtli- 
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ster who addressed him so diffidently. 

So twenty years later the youngster re- 
members and if you should ever meet me 
and I should speak politely you would know 
that the youngster is still more or less un- 
consciously trying to grow up and be like 
Cap’n Blount. 

Another reason Russell found San Au- 
gustine folks friendly was the fact that the 
community has the pride in itself that goes 
with wholeness and individuality. Before 
the tractor came, San Augustine folks— 
merchants, mayor, lawyers, and just folks— 
used to go out and work the roads in volun- 
teer groups because good roads were a 
thing to have. And about the time the 
tractor came, the community“ leaders — 
a large group of them—all chipped in and 
built an electric plant for the town, though 
as 1 remember it, nobody much believed 
it would pay out. Community pride de- 
manded that San Augustine live in self- 
respect, and electricity was a part of the 
community’s grooming. Thus also the 


AMERICAN GOTHIC 


A Texas variation of the couple in Grant 

Wood’s famous picture, these old folks have 

come in from the country to see friends and 
hear the latest gossip. 


TEXAS SHERIFF 


In San Augustine, as in every other small 
town, folks come good and bad. Sometimes 
the sheriff (upper right) has to tackle some 
tough jobs. Only five years ago the Texas 
Rangers had to come in to persuade a small 
group that a revolver is not the law. 


SHINING COWBOY BOOTS 


High-heeled; embossed boots are a_pictur- 

esque survival of an older West. They are 

not the product of the machine but of trained 
Texas bootmakers. 


EDITOR’S SANCTUM 
The small-town editor once exercised a great 
influence in American life. Today his power 
is waning rapidly, unable to withstand the 
competition of widely circulated metropolitan 
papers and the prestige of a few syndicated 
columnists and radio commentators whose 

ideas influence millions. 


community’s friendly posing for its picture. 

Russell was impressed by the fact that 
San Augustine people are not afraid. He 
realized that it isn’t the country towner who 
falls victim to the city slicker; it’s the other 
city slickers who get fleeced and grow sour 
and suspicious. There are several reasons 
why country towners haven’t been soured 
by frauds. In the first place there isn’t 
likely to be much money in country towns 
to attract slicker talents. In the second 
place, the country towner is not in much 
of a hurry; when a fellow comes along 
with a hand that’s quicker than the eye, 
the country towner looks on with keen in- 
terest and then shifts his pipe to the other 
side of his mouth and sits back to watch 
him do it again. He’s got lots of time, the 
slicker has to work fast. In the third place, 
if a country towner does get fleeced, he’s 
apt to take it in a very personal sort of 
way; and he goes after vengeance. Once 
in’ a vengeful mood he’s deadly because 
he has plenty of time to devote to his re- 
venge, and his neighbors will pitch in to 
help him—being small-town neighbors and 
knowing him well. So smart slickers leave 
small towns alone. And San Augustine 
people aren’t afraid to be friendly with a 
stranger. 

So it was quite natural that Russell should 
notice that San Augustine people are 
friendly and open handed. They grow up 
in that tradition. And life in San Augustine 
has not spoiled their tradition for them. 


ROY’S STORY 
San Augustine had a population of 1,247 


when the census takers counted. heads in 
1930. But the important thing about San 
Augustine’s population is the fact that since 
1900 the census takers have recorded a 
variation of only forty people more or less 
from that figure. About two generations 
ago, San Augustine reached the stability of 
population which awaits this nation in 1960. 
In that it is like most small towns in the 
country according to students of our rural 
life. Already our small towns are facing 
the problems of settling into a natural en- 
vironment without additional seethings and 
migrations of large groups. 

In most important respects San Augus- 
tine is about a decade behind other villages 
that lie within metropolitan areas—the so- 
called ‘‘satellite towns’ whose patterns of 
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STREET SCENE 


The modest extent of San Augus- 

tine’s commercial activities is told 

by this glimpse of one of the 
town’s business blocks. 


life are regulated by the big cities near which 
they are located. San Augustine is far re- 
moved from the cities, but nonetheless their 
influences are increasing. At present San 
Augustine is at mid-point in a_ historical 
process which we can observe with a pre- 
spective gained from previous studies of 
other satellite towns. 

Roundabout San Augustine the old crop- 
ping system has endured beyond its time. 


- Out of 49,000 acres in cultivation in 1930, 


San Augustine County had 33,000 acres” 
in cotton. That tendency to the produc- 
tion of staples is typical of the isolated areas. 
Around the satellite towns near a metropolis 
the trend toward truck farms and diversi- 
fication in general has usually become more 
marked, Matching that farm pattern San 
Augustine still has some general stores. But 
on the other hand, it has filling stations 
and some of the newer, more specialized 
establishments which automobiles brought 
in their wake. By visiting San Augustine 


CHECKING HIS BILLS 


This office of a small grocery store with its 
bill spikes on the wall, its calendars and its 
tapestry of advertisements is delightfully 
innocent of the mechanized paraphernalia 
of high-pressure business. The room is a 
perfect symbol of a commercial era that is 
rapidly passing—an era in which the chain 
store was unknown and competition among 
small tradesmen far less desperate than it is 
today. 


today you can see a town in the process of changing from 
the free, isolated, independent and distinctive small town 
around which the youth of most of our present adult pop- 
ulation centered, into one of the new small towns which 
can be observed half an hour or an hour’s drive from our 
modern cities of half a million. 

Essentially, the thing that is happening to San Augustine 
which is changing it into the likeness of present-day satel- 
lite towns is a cultural and economic invasion from two 


PRELUDE TO LIFE 


The school children 
growing up in San Au- 
gustine today are prob- 
ably destined to face an 
era of confusion in 
which changes will take 
place more rapidly than 
at any time in the town’s 
relatively serene past. 
More and more rapidly 
the small towns of 
America are becoming 
satellites of large cities, 
and agricultural and in- 
dustrial readjustments 
are continually  trans- 
forming the patterns of 
life. 


BARGAIN DAY 


The purchase of a pair of shining Sunday- 
go-to-meeting shoes is always an exciting 
moment in every country youngster’s life. 


sides. From one side the cities are reaching 
in through all the modern lines of influence 
—the automobile, the daily press, the radio, 
the magazines, the movies, the chain stores 
and the various agencies of national sales 
organizations—to play a more important 
role in what San Augustine thinks and 
what it does. And from the other side 
the farms are moving their centers of in- 
fluence inward by automobile, truck and 
school bus, to take a more active part in 
San Augustine’s church, social, political, 
educational and economic life. Through 
the action and interaction of this dual in- 
vasion, San Augustine is gradually becom- 
ing culturally stable—such a little agricul- 
tural center as, under older civilizations, 
has endured for centuries while cities mush- 
roomed or crumbled and governments came 
and went. 


If you’re tired of reading history out of 
books and have the time to go to see his- 
tory in action, you couldn’t do better than 
to start on a piney-woods farm near San 
Augustine. (On eighteen hundred San Au- 
gustine farms in 1930, there were fourteen 
bathtubs with running water.) Then take 
the highway to Dallas and pull up in the 
Neiman-Marcus department store. You'd 
have scanned fifty years of the most vital , 
part of modern American history in a day’s 
drive. 

There is a fact which might add im- 
portance to what you saw of San Augustine. 
Students of our population have noted an 
odd thing—that during the past couple of 
decades our city population and our coun- 
try population, which have been so different, 
are growing more and more alike, tend-)} 
ing to meet on a common ground of char-, 
acter. And already on that common ground 
is the small town. It is largely true that 
the small towns like San Augustine are the 
heart of America. 

This, of course, is not exactly what Roy 
said about San Augustine. But it is, I think, 
fairly exactly what he thought—being him- 
self a small towner who grew up and be- 
came an economics professor at Colum- 
bia—when he said to me, “Here is a very 
important set of pictures—pictures of a 


small town.”’ 
(Continued on page 43) 


CATTLE AUCTION 


The largest state in the Union ranks first 
in the beef cattle industry. Even more im- 
portant, however, is the growing of cotton 
on which it is estimated seventy per cent of 
the population depends directly or indi- 
rectly. For this reason the government’s 
agricultural policy is particularly vital to 
Texas farmers, some of whom are exchang- 
ing their agricultural adjustment certificates 
in the center picture. 
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THE GIRAFFE IN 
CHINA 


What is probably the first 
reference to the giraffe in 
Chinese literature appear- 
ed in the twelfth cen- 
tury: “The country Po- 
pa-li (Berbera on _ the 
Somali coast) harbors a 
strange animal called 
camel-ox. Its skin is like 
that of a leopard, its hoof 
is similar to that of an 
ox... its neck is nine 
feet long, and its body 
over ten feet high.” Along 
with other animals, giraffes 
were afterwards frequently 
brought to China as 
curiosities. The Chinese 
painting at the right dates 
from the fifteenth century. 
Below is a drawing by 
André Thevet who intro- 
duced tobacco into France 
in the sixteenth century 
and who was much im- 
pressed by the giraffes he 
saw in Cairo. 


HIS GROTESQUE 
MAJESTY-= 
THE GIRAFFE 


By CHARLES DORRANCE 


ONE PLEASANT day in June of the year 1827 the good 
people of Paris were roused to a furor of excitement by 
an event which had absolutely nothing to do with war or 
peace, food or drink, or even scandal in high places. It 
was a veritable sensation, not only for Paris but also for 
France and for the whole of civilized Europe; nor did its 
attraction cease until, twenty years later, the original cause of 
it had peacefully died and by the art of the taxidermist been 
transformed into one of the permanent glories of the famed 
Jardin des Plantes. 

So, by the generosity of Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 


2S 
The giraffe is 
sented in Egyptian art. This draw- 
ing was made from a wall painting 
on the eighteenth-dynasty tomb of 
Amunezeh. The attendant guides 
the creature by a rope attached 
to the right foreleg. 


Outside of Egypt, drawings 
of giraffes are found among 
Bushmen, Hottentots and 
Tauregs. This drawing rep- 
resenting a running giraffe 
was cut in sandstone by 
Bushmen in the Orange 
River Colony, indicating 
that formerly the giraffe 
had a wider range than at 
present. The painting below 
is from a Persian bestiary in 
the Morgan Library. 


Though the Frenchman 
André Thevet wrote exten- 
sively about the giraffe, he 
was guilty of many errors. 
Below is one of the draw- 
ings from his book “Cos- 

mographie de Levant.” 
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did the modern world come to know at first hand of the mythical 
beast-variously called anabulla, orasius, orafle, zarafa, camelopardus 
—none other than the fleet-footed, soft-eyed giraffe. From far-off 
Sennaar in Africa this first of a long line of giraffes had been sent 
to Alexandria. Thence, attended by four Arabs and three cows to 
give her milk, her slender neck encircled by a strip of parchment 
inscribed with passages from the’ Koran, she was transported to 
Marseilles, and a few months later was~ceremoniously introduced 
to-King Charles X. 

“Everyone,” writes Berthold Laufer in his learned account of 
giraffes, ““was eager to see her, thousands waited in line for hours 
to catch a glimpse of the animal, the whole press busied itself with 
her.” Articles, poems and chansons celebrated the spotted charms 
of the young beast whose head rose eleven feet above the ground; 
fashion, ever quick to sense its opportunity, devised dresses, hats, 
neckties and combs @ la girafe; she was modeled in faience and 
glorified in colored pictures. Her odd form was even struck on 
bronze medals which read, “Nothing has changed in France, there 
is only another beast here.” 

Today, when every respectable zoo has one or more of these 
singularly graceful creatures, it may seem strange that so much ado 

(Continued on page 49) 


In China the giraffe was considered an auspicious omen, 
presaging a prosperous government, a good harvest, abund- 
ance of victuals and a peaceful reign. 
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giraffe standing beneath palm trees 
part of a picture showing the pre- 
itation of tribute to King Tutankh- 
len on the walls of an Egyptian 
mb. The giraffe was known to the 
yptians from the earliest times and 
is frequently used in decorations. 
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This conception of a giraffe Ys 
is the work of a Chinese pe 
artist of the fifteenth cen- a 
tury as an illustration for a 
book called “Pictures of 
Birds and Beasts in Foreign 
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The figure of a giraffe led by an 
Arab keeper made a delightful 
motif which was repeated many 
times in this eighteenth-century 
Portuguese cotton print. In sharp 
contrast to the cotton print is the 
drawing at the left taken from a 
collection of animal fables pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century. It 
represents a Dutch conception of 
the camelopardus based, as was 
so often the case in those days, on 
travelers’ tales and legends and 
bearing no relation whatever to 
reality. The exceedingly tall 
giraffe directly below is from 
Topsell’s “History of  Foure- 
Footed Beastes” published in 1607. 
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The earliest notice of the 


’ giraffe in English appeared 


in the “Travels” of Sir 
John Maundeville in 1356. 
“A fayre beast,” he wrote; 
“his neck is near XX 
cubytes long and he may 
look over a high house.” 
The two drawings below are 
the work of medieval artists. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


At times strange pillars of light stand out like mythological islands in a 
Bocklin painting, while in the noonday sun the far walls of the canyon 
fade into the sky and only the nearby tors seem real. 


Union Pacific 


it United States Department of Interior 


As the shadows lengthen and the colors change from an almost blinding brilliance to the blues 

and purples of the dusk, the eye turns with something like relief to gentler and more tangible 

things: the sleepy little donkey who will some day take curious sightseers down perilous paths 

to the river below; his Hopi playmate whose ancestors have lived proudly in this land for 
i generations; and the deer lending a willing ear to Peter Rabbit’s plea for companionship at 
:. the end of the day. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Sure-footed mules pick their way along the steep trails 
that lead to the canyon floor, a mile below the rim but 
still over two thousand feet above sea level. Here runs 
the muddy Colorado, “too thick to drink and too thin to 
plow,” on its turbulent course to the Gulf of California. 


THE EPIC OF 
FIFTEEN MILLION 
YEARS 


This is the third of a series of pictorial features on 
the National Parks of America. 
Editorial Note 


eB oun BURROUGHS was singularly articulate when 
he called the Grand Canyon “The Divine Abyss.” The 
average traveler is left wordless and uncomprehending 
before its immensity. Any figures used to describe it 
are astronomical and only serve to make it more in- 
credible: that it was created something like 15,000,000 
years ago; that every year at least 170,000,000 cubic 
yards of silt are carried away; that three of the five 
great geologic ages are to be found in this great gorge 
within a distance of one vertical mile; that this vertical 
mile has been carved by the muddy stream at its base 
at the rate of one inch a year; and that from source to 
outlet, this stream drains one-fourteenth of the entire 
area of the United States. Whether the visitor is inter- 
ested in birds, animals, reptiles, geology or archeology, 
he will find a wealth of interesting material in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


FFOR years I’ve been an addict of Carib- 
bean cruises. But there are two cruises 
I’m particularly sorry to have missed, 
through no fault of my own. For they 
were back in those days when the West 
Indies and the thirteen colonies were sis- 
ters in sin, when the Yankee mariners knew 
every cove and uncharted island in the 
Caribbees as they knew Providence Harbor 
and the tides of the Delaware Capes—and 
for no respectable purpose, either. 

And though the first cruise is far too 
innocent, I should like to have gone with 
Miss Janet Schaw, the Scotch lady of 
quality, down to the sugar islands. It is 
1774, and the brig is bound for Antigua 
and St. Kitts. The first glimpse of Miss 
Schaw is a bit startling, because she is 
having a salt-water plunge on deck. Frankly, 
she has tossed aside her last garment, and 
is splashing in a barrel. Have the tropics 
got her, a Scotch Presbyterian, as they get 
us all? And does it matter? Her letters 
home explain that her maid and companion 
are in attendance, and that the captain 
has sent the other passengers and the crew 
below decks. 

Miss Schaw lands at the lovely sugar is- 
land of Antigua, Scotch Presbyterian like 
the lady herself; though the blacks are 
vacillating between their old voodoo and 
the wiles of the United Brethren. Sugar 
is making the planters rich, and the trop- 
ical climate is having a deplorable effect 
on the morals of the men. Their wives, 
however, make up for them by being para- 
gons of virtue, even by British standards. 


ST. LUCIA - 


After France granted formal 
assistance to the Colonies, there 
were many desperate naval 
battles between France and 
England for strategic positions 
in the West Indies. One of the 
bloodiest of these struggles 
took place on the lovely island 
of St. Lucia, about twenty 
miles south of Martinique, 
which the British captured 
from the French in 1778. 
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Bermuda rendered invaluable aid t 
loyalist colony, Bermuda was forbi 
famous Bermuda shipyards 


THROUGH THE CARIBBEAN 


ON AN AMERICAN 


PRIVATEER 


By HELEN AUGUR 


THE HARBOR AT BERMUDA 


essactamsn ne copsarenearasine i erssrams 


From an eighteenth-century print 


o the Colonies during the Revolutionary War. Technically a 
dden to have intercourse with the rebels. Despite this, the — 
furnished the Colonies two hundred privateers a year. 


the eighteenth century 
the Negroes on the plan- 
tions of 
lived and dressed much 


Despite the heat they 
bravely wear their 
lutestring and_ tiffity 
- gowns, or change to 
painted gauzes if the 


every six-weeks from 
London tell them to. 
They cherish _ their 
white skins, and wear 
masks when they go 
out in their carriages ; 
so that their faces 
come to look moist 
and mealy like over- 
boiled potatoes. But 
there is no doubt in 
their minds that the 
increasing number of 
light-skinned Negroes 
is not due to bleach- 
ing under masks. 
However, the ladies 
are charitable about their husbands’ tropi- 
cal morals, and compensate with all the 
domestic rituals of “home.” They serve 


Dominica 


as they do today. 


_ tea in the drawing room, though a goat or 


two stands by the tea table. It is impos- 
sible to keep milk fresh more than an hour, 
so the goat is milked directly into the tea- 


fashions they get 


cup, and once you're used to it, this is only 
a cozy touch. The ladies keep up a feverish 
whirl of cotillions and banquets and feed 
their husbands pretty well, considering. 

A planter’s dinner—served in the hottest 
part of the day, as at home—is a pleasant 
break in the business of growing sugar 
cane. The household, usually with a few 
guests, sits down and looks over the fare. 
On the table are three rows of dishes, six 
in each row. In the middle are delicate 
fish—snapper, mullet, crouper, kingfish— 
with turtle soup at one end and turtle 
roasted in the shell at the other. In the 
other rows are guinea fowls, turkeys, 
pigeons, mutton, American beef, fricassees, 
vegetables in profusion, and always palmet- 
to cabbage.. By each plate there are red 
peppers and limes to use as flavoring. 

The diners polish off the first course, 
wash their hands, accept fresh napkins, and 
attack the second course of eighteen dishes. 
There are puddings, tarts, sillabubs and 
floating islands, coconut cakes, conserves 
and sundry other sweets. Dessert is poetic 


—bottles of perfumed water, flowers stuck 


in gourds—and thirty-two varieties of trop- 
ical fruit, from the alligator pears that 
nobody declines, to pomegranates and pine- 
apples. All through the meal the diners 


AN AMERICAN PRIVATEER IN ACTION 


At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Colonies lost no time in fitting out their 
swift merchantmen as_ privateers. The 
British fleet had been allowed to get into 
bad condition and it was unable to defend 
its commerce from the audacious depreda- 
tions of the American sailors. Many of 
these privateers had been engaged in the 
smuggling trade in the West Indies and 
they could outsail and outmaneuver any 
other boats on the high seas. American 
privateers first made a name for themselves 
in 1734 during England’s war with France. 
At that time over a hundred privateers 
sailed from Colonial ports well armed and 
. far superior to the British. 


have been drinking “hob and nob,” the 
old Nordic custom of skoal, in which a 
bumper of wine is emptied by each suc- 
cessive person around the table, over and 
over. Punch, Burgundy, Madeira, port— 
and the ladies drink gallon for gallon with 
the gentlemen. 

Passionately loyal to the British tradi- 
tions, the exiles are faithful to death, liter- 
ally. Four out of five of the newcomers 
to Antigua perish in their first year, vic- 


tims of their own patriotism. For in a cen-" 


tury of fabulous overeating by all who can 
afford it, Britannia leads the nations and 
rules the remotest dinner-table in her young 
empire. Just as loyally, the sugar planters 
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buy every ounce of their white sugar from 
Mother England at fiendish prices, refrain- 
ing from carrying their cane beyond the 


brown sugar or molasses stage. They 
furnish their houses down to the last pot- 
hook with goods from “home,” bought at 
prices which include several middlemen’s 
profits, the cost of a long and dangerous 
sea voyage and duties. 

They do not complain—at least in the 
hearing of the lady of quality from home. 
Her journal—the best record we have of 
colonial life on a sugar island—tells us all 
the things we want to know about what 
people wore and especially what they ate 
—and blandly ignores the things Mother 
England didn’t want to know, and never 
quite believed until it was too late. 

Leaving Antigua the lady from Scotland 
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went on to St. Kitts to visit dear Lady 
Isabelle, now married to Mr. William Les- 
lie Hamilton, at their plantation, Olivees. 
She admired Lady Belle’s exquisite china 
and the costly tea served in Nanking cups; 
she envied the Hamiltons’ fabulous. style 
and their perfect peace. Continuing her 
cruise, she stopped at the tiny Dutch island 
of St. Eustatius, an international free port. 
There was one street a mile long, part of it 


‘ built up from the harbor flats, the other end 


scooped out of the side of a mountain. This 
street was a particularly ugly world’s fair, 
where the Scotch lady found she could buy 
anything from French gloves to English 
copper pots at astonishing bargains; mean- 
while hearing every language of Europe 
and the Levant. 

The lady of quality left this caravan- 


of smugglers. 


BLACKBEARD 


Captain Teach with his huge black 
beard, the armory of pistols 
hanging from his waist and the 
slow-burning tapers under his hat 
to emphasize his satanic appear- 
ance was perhaps the most sinister 
of all the sea brigands during the 
golden age of piracy. The im- 
perial age of piracy ended about 
1730, but the pirate crews found 
scarcely Jess lucrative work there- 
after in smuggling forbidden goods 
into the Colonies. 


sarie a bit mystified at finding silver dishes 
of such value, and embroidered silks of 
such fineness, sold on a tropical street for 
a song. Surely these merchants paid duties 
on‘ everything? What a question! Every- 
body paid duties on everything. She sailed 
happily up to Carolina to see other loyal 
subjects of George IIT. | 
It was not long before her good friends 
the Hamiltons began to suffer. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, solicitor-general for the British West 
Indies, moved down from Olivees to the 
hot town of Basseterre, instructed to do 
his best to keep the loyal Britishers of St. 
Kitts and the other sugar islands from join- 
ing the American revolt against George III. 
As a bigger job, he was to watch the neigh- 
boring island of St, Eustatius, which every- 
body but the Scotch lady knew as the haven — 


In centuries past, as in the present, the 
donkey was an indispensable burden 
bearer in the West Indies. 


Just now, the Bermudians 

were selling craft turned out in their fa- 

mous shipyards to the rebels for use as 

privateers. And the merchants of Spain, 

Holland, France—and also England—were 

sending fleets of merchantmen full of army 
supplies to St. Eustatius, to be bought up 

for a rebel called George Washington. 

The British threw a mesh of warships 
around the Indies, sent down their best 
spies, and worked Mr. Hamilton to death. 
He sent Lady Belle home to safety, and de- 
cided to follow. By the time he left, the 
Bermudians had sold a thousand craft to 
the rebels in St. Eustatius alone. Mr. Ham- 
ilton dismantled his fine house, and sent all 


During the golden days of exploration and 


discovery all great European powers looked 


By Jacob van Mewrs. ructhiider ea Rockrerkooper op Ne Kerhereunull ine Sia 
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upon the West Indies with covetous eyes. Not 
infrequently they had an exaggerated idea of 
the treasures the Indies might yield, as is indi- 
eated by this engraving called “Holland En- 
riched by America” published in Amsterdam 
i in 1671. 


T! AMSTERDAM 
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his goods, even his stocks of green tea, 
on their way to England. If the lady of 
quality had been received in certain houses, 
she would have found Lady Belle’s Nanking 
cups on Mrs. Washington’s tea table, and 
even recognized her friend’s favorite tea 
in the cups. She would have found part 
of the Hamilton plate on the sideboard of 
the Marquis de Bouillé, governor-general 
of the French Caribbees, in his villa on Mar- 
tinique, and perhaps a small souvenir of 
the Hamiltons in the neighboring villa of 
Mr. William Bingham, Minister of Marine 
for these waters by appointment of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Are we to believe that Mr. Bingham 
sent stolen tea to Mrs. Washington? And 
why was Bermuda, a loyal British island, 
building privateers for the enemy? And 
how could London merchants be such trai- 
tors as to smuggle munitions to Washing- 
ton? And what is this connivance between 
a French marquis and an American minister 
on Martinique, when France was neutral? 
Treachery and piracy. Well, privateering. 

The two callings were interchangeable, 
carried on by the same tough and expert 
crews. Privateers, as instruments of war, 
captured cargo, vessel, crew and mail 
pouches. Their masters got the full value 
of cargo and vessel in the busy prize courts 
of the Islands and the seaboard; they turned 
over the captured men—troops and crews— 
to be exchanged as prisoners of war; and 
the mail pouches to our embryo military 
intelligence, who read with great interest 
and profit British instructions to generals 
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and spies. The authorities were informed. 

As for pirates, they were usually satisfied 
with just the cargo, and let the ship and 
crew go on their way. “We pirates,” said 
one of them, “are not fond of ruining poor 
fellows, with no advantage to ourselves.” 
That candid, practical and gallant code was 
really the commercial policy of the New 
World, for the pirates were a necessary 
and even benevolent part of colonial com- 
merce. 

Before we take a privateering cruise to 
the Caribbean, we should fortify ourselves 
with a glance at the most highly colored cen- 
tury of our history which ended with Wash- 
ington’s inaugural. It was a fine century, 
full of realism, daring and a growing mas- 
tery of seamanship, and a growing friend- 
ship between the Britishers of the Islands 
and the mainland. England, operating on 
sheer dementia, forbade her colonies to 
manufacture so much as a needle or a 
hatband, and commanded them to import 
British goods in English bottoms at Eng- 
lish prices. Our realistic forefathers tact- 
fully ignored, as far as in them lay, this in- 
vitation to suicide. The West Indies were 
a maze of uncharted islands, hidden coves 
and tidal rivers, hideaways; the merchants 
of Europe smuggled goods to the right 
ports, duty free; the Yankee traders picked 
them up, and smuggled them into home 
ports, along with tropical goods exchanged 
in the regular way of business for continen- 
tal timber and foodstuffs. The pirates got 
European goods for little more than the 

(Continued on page 47) 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE 


H.M.S. London was typical of 
the kind of battleships which 
England used none too  suc- 
cessfully in her war with the 
Colonies. She carried ninety 
guns, was launched in 1766 
and not dismantled until 1811. 
The Yankee privateers were 
seldom a match for vessels of 
this kind in a close engage- 
ment, but their speed enabled 
them to carry out their raids 
on merchant shipping and 
easily escape before one of 
these lumbering and cumber- 
some vessels could make use 
of the full force of its cannons. 
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RUMANIA —- PROBLEM 
WARRING EUROPE 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


CHILD OF 


Walt Sanders from Black Star 


OIL FOR THE GERMAN 
MILITARY MACHINE 


Germany has supplied those 
Rumanian oil fields in whicl 
she has concessions with th 
finest modern equipment 
and the Rumanian govern 
ment has placed them -undei 
military guard. These pips 
lines of the powerful Credi 
tul Minier, made in Germat 
factories and installed unde 
the direction of Germai 
technicians, represent th 
type of efficient oil produc 
tion that is rare in the Ru 
manian fields. Inadequat 
machinery, old - fashione: 
methods, disastrous compet 
tion and fear of war greath 
impede the proper exploi 
tation of Europe’s riches 
petroleum producing regior 


PIPE LINES TO CON- 
STANTA 


A pipe line 350 miles lon 
leads from the oil fields 1 
tankers waiting in the Blae 
Sea port of Constanta fro1 
which oil can no longer 
shipped to Germany b 
cause of the Allied bloc 
ade. For Rumania such 
pipe line is a remarkabl 
engineering achievement. ] 
this connection it is inte 
esting to know that tl 
United States has over 
hundred thousand miles + 
these pipe lines. The co 
eted oil wells of Ruman 
over which Europe mé 
fight produce only abo 
four per cent of the worlé 
petroleum; the Unite 
States produces over six 
per cent. 


— 
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C. Anders 


Like other European nations Rumania guessed wrong about some of Germany’s 
military plans, as this poster issued before the Berlin-Moscow pact indicates. None- 
theless, the fear of German aggression has increased, though an invasion would now 
probably take place through Polish Galicia. This poster was used in the campaign 
to instill patriotic fervor in the members of Straja Tarii, Rumania’s youth movement 


In the second place, Rumania controls 
one of the most coveted spots in the Bal- 
kans, if not in all Europe. By the gift of 
nature, she is the richest country in the 
Balkans. Outstanding among her natural 
treasures are enormous oil deposits. Oil is 
the magic fluid that makes the wheels of 
our modern world go ’round. In times of 
war, oil spells victory; the lack of it, de- 
feat. None of the European belligerents has 
more than a drop of petroleum available 
from wells. Each warring nation must 
transport oil under varying difficulties. In 
this respect, the Allies in control of the sea 
ways have the advantage over Germany. 
Germany needs Rumanian oil as much as 
she needs food. The time is approaching 
when Germany may attempt to take all of 
Rumania’s oil by force. This will in a large 
measure transfer the theater of war to the 
Balkans. There is a likelihood that Rumania 
may indeed become that spot that all the 
warring nations will seek ultimately, the 
field of Armageddon, where the decisive 
battle of this war will be fought. 


To understand exactly why Rumania 
should be at one and the same time the most 


BLACK 
SEA 
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founded by King Carol in 1937, in which thousands of boys and girls are now 
enrolled. The Straja Tarii, which means “guardian of the country,” is headed by 


Crown Prince Michael. 


Henry Albert Phillips was in Europe at the out- 
break of the war. He has recently returned to 
America after traveling extensively in Germany, 
Rumania and other parts of Central Europe. What 


he writes in the following article is particularly - 


significant at the present time when the struggle 
for Rumanian oil threatens to bring war to the 
Balkans, 

Fditorial Note. 


~FRUMANIA is confronted with a tragic 
crisis. 

In the first place, she is surrounded on 
three sides by angry enemies poised to leap 
across her borders. 


hated and the most desirable and courted 
nation in Europe, it first becomes necessary 
to get behind the smoke screen of hot news 
propaganda. Oil is by no means the whole 
answer to Rumania’s dilemma. An attack 
from any quarter will probably set the whole 
Balkans aflame, setting fire to the oil as 
well, thus putting it out of the reach of all 
belligerents. Furthermore, these disputes 
over present-day Rumanian territory must 
be settled once and for all, or there can 
never be any peace in the Balkans. 
Rumania is a powder magazine that could 


blow up the whole of Europe in still another 
conflict after the current war is over, unless 
three violent and virulent controversies are 
settled. Contending parties have been 
swearing for twenty years by their sword, 
their honor and their life’s blood that these 
questions must be decided in their favor, 
or they will fight. Nearly all observers agree 
that fighting is the only way out. Like all 
the rest of the belligerents in the field, Ru- 
mania and her enemies are vocifierously 
protesting their desire for peace—on their 
own terms. 

Looking backward for clarification, we 
find Rumania was one of those step-children 
of the World War. The Big Berthas of the 
Peace Treaties fired long-range shells into 
distant parts of Europe. From Versailles, 
from the Trianon, from Locarno. They 
were “duds,” and now twenty years later, 
having been dug up by mischievous nations, 
they are all exploding and a lot of innocent 
bystanders are going to be hurt. 


Today, Greater Rumania is the size of 
all the New England states plus New York 
and New Jersey. The population is about 
20,000,000 ; or three times that of Belgium, 


painted yellow. 


for example, and about five times that of 
Finland. These figures should be born in 
mind, especially those of Finland, whom 
Rumania will probably succeed as the next 
antagonist of the Soviet Union. Before 
1918, Old Rumania, as it is still called, 
was a modest and unimportant little Balkan 
state less than half its present area and pop- 
ulation. 

In the closing days of the War Rumania 
came into her “empire building” phase. She 
was rewarded for having given aid to the 
Allies on the eastern front. With the pres- 
tige of an Allied victory, she had little dif- 
ficulty in wrenching Bessarabia from a Rus- 
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C, Anders 
The costumes of Rumania’s large peasant population are 
often singularly beautiful, but they are symbols of the 
weaknesses which will handicap her most in case of war— 
feudal traditions, illiteracy and industrial inefficiency. This 
fellow from Transylvania drinks from a richly carved flask 


sia then in a chaos of counter revolution. 
The Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, had handed 
over Bessarabia, then part of Rumania, to 
Russia! Now, in 1940 Russia is mobilized 
and prepared to descend upon Rumania and 
recccupy Bessarabia, just as soon as she 
has taken care of Finland. Finland, how- 
ever, has proved to be a more difficult job 
than Russia had anticipated. The brave re- 
sistance of the valiant little army of Fin- 
land has given Rumania’s King Carol hopes 
that they too may keep the Great Bear from 
gobbling up their ewe lamb. 

The greatest plum that fell into Rumania’s 
lap in 1918 was Transylvania, a region 
comprising more than half of what was 
then Hungary. The occupation of Transyl- 
vania was ratified by the Treaty of Trianon. 
It consisted of nearly 100,000 square miles 
with a population of some 5,000,000. It 
threatened, however, to become an_ indi- 
gestible morsel, due to its polygot popula- 
tion, that raised the most famous of all 
“minority” controversies. Out of the five 
million inhabitants, Rumania claims three 
million Rumanians, or about sixty per cent. 
They further claim that there are less than 


one million and half Hungarians! 
They acknowledge more than a half 
million Germans and two hundred 
thousand Jews. On the other hand, 
the Hungarians dispute these ratios, 
insisting that the Rumanians are in 
the minority. 

Hungary, however, does not rest 
her grievances on-a mere basis of 
mixed national inhabitants of 
Transylvania. She claims that the 
richest portion of her common- 
wealth was handed over to an an- 
cient enemy nation by the framers 
of the Trianon Treaty in violation 
of international law. For more than 
twenty years, Hungary has been 
biding her time to retake her be- 
loved Transylvania which she in- 
sists has been “Hungarian for a 
thousand years.” Every Hungarian 
school child daily makes a vow to 
grow up and recover his country’s 
stolen territory. On every park 
bench, above the knob of nearly 
every entrance door and plainly 
posted in every public conveyance, 


British Press Combine 

The art of another era is preserved in this 

beautifully frescoed church in Bukovina, 

a province of Austria which fell to Rumania 
at the end of the First World War. 


KING CAROL 


King Carol is jealous of his great power. In 
Rumania Fascism has been checked, not by 
Socialists and Democrats, but by an auto- 
cratic king. When Codreanu’s Iron Guard 
gathered a large following in 1938 and se- 
cured sixteen per cent of the votes, Carol 
tore up the constitution, proclaimed an ab- 
solute dictatorship and executed the prin- 
cipal Fascist leaders. The king and Prince 
Michael are seen at the left receiving the 
traditional bread and salt of welcome from 
the mayor of the town they are visiting. 


BODYGUARDS OF THE MONARCH 


Military guards in elaborate uniforms are 
an important part of the flamboyant en- 
tourage with which King Carol surrounds 
himself. In the Balkans the kings are the 
richest individuals, the kings of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia heading the list. The former 
receives a salary, or civil list as it is 
called, of over seven hundred thousand 
dollars; the latter a million dollars a year, 
the largest salary received by any head of 
state, except the Mikado. 
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is a map of partitioned Hungary and an in- 
junction to “never forget!” The promised 
“day” of recovery seems nearer at hand 
than ever before. At present, an army of 
Rumanians is entrenched defensively just 
within the borderlines of Transylvania 
awaiting Hungary’s threatened assault. 
Hungary is waiting for Russia to strike 
first. Rumania will then be compelled to 
withdraw her main strength to Bessarabia. 
This will be the Magyar’s opportunity for 
an easy victory. One all-important factor 
witholds any and all of Hungary’s military 
decisions: Germany. Germany is holding 
Hungary’s threat over Rumania’s head and 
will drop the hat for Hungary to go in, if 
Rumania refuses her oil demands. If Ru- 
mania yields, Hungary may have to wait 
another twenty years before she gets an op- 
portunity to win back her Transylvania. 
Rumania has still another enemy to be 
disposed of—Bulgaria. Following the Bal- 
kan War in 1913, Rumania acquired a com- 
fortable slice of Bulgaria to add to her Do- 
brudja province. This territory rounds out 
Rumania’s holdings on the Black Sea, by 
the same token restricting Bulgaria’s shore 
line. Bulgaria has never been strong enough 
to take on Greater Rumania. She has been 
biding her chance for twenty-seven years. 
Today we find Bulgaria jockeying diplo- 
matically with two opposing camps. If Ru- 
mania yields to Germany, Turkey with the 
backing of England and France will prob- 
ably give Bulgaria more than moral support 
in regaining her lost dominions. Should 
Rumania side with the Allies, Bulgaria may 
count on Russia to support her aims with 
arms. In these favorable circumstances, 
Bulgaria has become arrogant. She is now 
demanding the whole Dobrudja province, 


which constitutes Rumania’s chief claim to 
being a maritime nation. 

With the territorial demands on Rumania 
clarified, we may return to the eternal oil 
question. It requires visualization, in order 
to remove it from the limbo in which the 
news of press and radio has consigned it. 

While in Bucharest, not so many weeks 
ago, I met an officer in one of the few all- 
Rumanian petroleum companies. With him 
as my guide and mentor, we spent a couple 
of days studying the oil fields and their 
problems. And problems there are many. 

Important petroleum fields lie only fifty 
miles outside of Bucharest, the capital. This 
was the first piece of bad news, for it fore- 
cast the destruction of that charming city 
if an international struggle should take place 
involving the possession of oil. 

As we set out on our motor journey, we 
cut across the short Strada Wilson, named 
after President Wilson in honor of his great 
service to Rumania. Each treaty state has 
its. many Wilson streets, boulevards and 
squares. A turn brought us on the broad 
boulevard flanked with more tall modernistic 
office buildings and hotels than any similar 
thoroughfare I can recall south of Berlin. 
Through a side street we caught sight of 
the royal palace, which was undergoing a 
thorough overhauling and enlargement. In 
fact, a good part of older Bucharest was 
being demolished to make way for broad- 
ened avenues and modern buildings. All 
this renovation at such a critical period was 
occasioning much grumbling from the tax- 
burdened public. 

A park-like suburban area sprinkled with 
palatial residences, whose family fortunes 
were largely founded in petroleum, sur- 
rounded the city. Beyond them lay a system 


AWAITING THE ROYAL PROCESSION 


King Carol has encouraged the wearing of the colorful national costumes. These peasants are 
awaiting the king on his way to a ceremonial. The men wear a tunic with the symbol of the 
“Front of National Resurrection,” one of the patriotic organizations Carol has created. 
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of landscaped lakes and an eighteen-hole 
golf course with its country club. From that 
point on we followed a straight concrete 
roadway leading into the hills toward the 
north. 

The most interesting spectacle along the 
first twenty miles was a royal hunt in full 
progress in the great forest set apart for 
that purpose. In technique it differed little 
from the hunts of feudal days. The beaters 
went in ahead to round up the wild boars 
and deer. The king and his party, accom- 
panied by gun bearers, were just disappear- 
ing as we came along. The royal motor car 
awaited his majesty’s return in a driveway. 

A half hour later we arrived at the out- 
skirts of the oil country. Not an oil- well 
had yet appeared, when across the plain we 
beheld a sizable city in the midst of a vast 
network of monster manufacturing devices. 
This was Ploeshti, a city of tall chimneys, 
huge retorts and water towers, oil tanks in 
schools, pipes and conduits writhing and 
coiling high in the air, trestles and moving 
elevators and acres of spacious iron-girdered 
buildings. Steam hissed, chemical smoke 
belched from a hundred smokestacks, and 
a deafening roar of ceaselessly moving ma- 
chinery could be heard as we drew nearer. 
Only the immense Krupp works in Ger- 
many and our own steel mills and automo- 
bile factories have made a greater impres- 
sion on me for size and achievement. These 
were the vast refineries to which the crude 
oil was pumped from the wells, some twenty 
miles beyond. The petroleum products were 
carried, also via pipe lines, to Constanta on 
the Black Sea, several hundred miles dis- 
tant. At Constanta, until war conditions 
prevailed, the refined oil products were 
pumped directly into waiting tankers that 


NIGHT LIFE IN BUCHAREST 


Bucharest, where most of the wealth 
of Rumania is concentrated, is the 
gayest capital in the Balkans. 
C. Anders 
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carried them to practically all Europe. A 
second pipe line runs to the Danube where 
Germany’s tankers are waiting, provided the 
river is clear of ice. 

Beyond the great refineries, we soon came 
in sight of the oil wells, a considerable dis- 
tance to one side in the thickening hills. 
For the next twenty miles we made our way 
through a country that was almost solid 
with bristling derrick towers. The traffic 
grew heavier, augmented by a continuous 
stream of oil trucks. There were thousands 
of tank cars on railroad sidings bearing 
the trade marks of every great oil combine 
in the world and the names of nearly every 
national railroad in Europe. Many of those 
cars, we were told, had been held up there 
for months. 

To one familiar with the oil well fields 
of California, the Rumanian fields will ap- 
pear somewhat barbaric. The scene is as 
distorted as a gold rush boom town where 
a thousand prospectors have come in over 
night, 

It was literally true, I learned bit by bit, 
as we went over the fields, that hundreds 
of claims had been sold helter skelter. Wild- 


cat adventurers in oil had sprung up every- ’ 


where. Many such oil bubbles had burst 
before the speculators could collect money 
enough to half raise a scaffold, or sink 
a well. There were lots of these unsuccess- 
ful ventures on every horizon that could be 
picked up for a song. At any other time, 
there would have been a scramble to take 
them over. Today, there are no takers. 
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In Rumania, as in other Balkan countries, 
the army forms a powerful caste, exercising 
a dominant political influence in times of 
peace as well as war. Rumania is reputed 
to have a higher ratio of officers for her 
army of eight hundred thousand than any 
of the large European armies of several 
million men. 


Many Rumanian concerns are on the verge 
of shutting down, although they know there 
is any quantity of oil on their properties. 
They are crying for American capital. But 
no sane business will invest a lei or a dol- 
lar. Nobody knows when the storm will 
break. No matter who comes in, the 
“enemy” will attempt sabotage first. Ru- 
mania will be as helpless to save the wells 
as the nextdoor investor. 

The wells had been driven helter skelter 
through a woody hilly region. There were 
marks of greed on every side, as though 
each company realized that they should lose 
no time in seizing everything possible. Road 
making through the area had been little 
more than a gesture. Recent heavy rains 
coupled with a lack of effective drainage 
had left them hub-deep in black mud. 

We performed miracles in our Ford car. 
We had come off the beaten and washed-out 
track to visit one of the several sections of 
which my friend’s company was proprietor. 
The “coming in” of a new well had been 
saved up against my arrival. We had 
to be carried from the car in the arms of 
giant workmen through the knee-deep mud 
of rainwater, crude oil and black topsoil 
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NAZI PROPAGANDA 


Germany has spent huge sums of money trying 
to organize a Nazi party in Rumania and, until 
the destruction of the Iron Guard, her efforts 
there met with more success than anywhere else 
in the Balkans. The price tickets in this 
window are all that indicates that it is not in 
the Third Reich. The store is in the Rumanian 
town of Sibiu. In addition to “Mein Kampf” 
and the familiar National Socialist literature 
on territorial and racial problems, there is a 
book at the left called “America on the 
Way to War.” 
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C.A 
Enormously complex machinery is required 
to secure the desired by-products from crude 
petroleum. Significantly enough, this tower 
used in “cracking” oil is the product of 
German engineering skill. 


mixed. We climbed up a greasy ladder 

to the platform and I was amazed to note 

the size of each of these structures and 

their probable cost, for some were built 
(Continued on page 45) 
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SILVER FROM THE FABLED MINES OF POTOSI 


The “silver mountain” of Potosi was once the richest silver mine in 
the world. The city was founded in 1547, and as soon as its precious 
metal began to pour into Spanish coffers Charles V gave Potosi the 
title villa imperial. To furnish the fabulous quantities of silver to the 
brilliant court of the Spanish monarch it is estimated that thirty 
thousand Indians worked continuously in two shifts, one sleeping while 


_the other worked. At no time were these luckless helots permitted 


to see the light of day. During the great era of productivity from 1545 

to 1800 the cerro of Potosi produced nearly nine hundred million 

dollars worth of silver. In the old print above, the Indian laborers are 

shown at work in the bowels of the mountain. Below, those indispensable 

beasts of burden, the llamas, are transporting the silver from the high 

mountains to the sea. Long before the Spaniards came, llamas served 
as means of transport. 


From Old Prints 


THE AIRPLANE SEARCHES FOR INCA GOLD 


COLD blew the winds across the bleak moorlands 
of the paramos of the cordillera. Night was rapidly 
falling over the ranges, and the dying sun had ceased 
to tip the icy peaks of the sierras. Soon the stars 
glittered with a cruel vehemence in the dark and 
velvety sky. Here, on the top of the ravine in the 
comfortable lounge of the night express from Are- 
quipa to Puno, I could look out of the wide windows 
and marvel at the peaks of the Andes. All was bleak 
and utterly solitary, as when the old conquistadors 
forced their horses to climb the passes. 

The night panorama flashed slowly past the windows, 
since the heavy grade had slowed up the powerful 
locomotive. White sheets in a comfortable sleeper, an 
excellent cuisine, good wines and cigars, courteous 
attendants: that, today, is how one takes the old road 
of the conquistadors to royal Cuzco of the Incas. 
How very unlike that terrible trail which the enslaved 
Indians yearly took across the high passes and through 
the bleak and crooked and riven lesser ranges, bearing 
leather pokes of silver from Potosi’s awful mines to 
the treasury of the old Spanish viceroy of the Indies 
at Lima! 

Next morning, I woke when the panting engine had 
entered the section of the line that runs through the 
famed pass of the Vilcanota. Here, ice and snow come 
close to the railroad track, and one presently sees a 
clear stream of ice-cold water flowing out of a reedy 
pool in the mountains. One of those streams is the 
fountainhead of the Amazon.. Somewhere down in 
the depths of the quebrada, along whose sides the 
railroad crawls, is the old way of the Incas. Even 
before the coming of Pizarro and Almagro and their 
Castilian banditti-soldiers, temperamental llamas were 
taking to the halls of the Sun and the Inca’s palace at 
Cuzco packs of gold nuggets, which had been brought 
on the backs of Aymara Indian slaves from what is 
now Bolivia. The old conquistadors were not the first 
to start the grim corvée and the gold-slaves’ caravan 
through the passes of the cordillera. 

Two hundred years later, skilled masons, crafts- 


c Pan American-Grace Airways 
Today the airplane is carrying modern machinery and equipment 
to mines which were producing in the days of the Incas. 
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men and carpenters were building those 
fine old colonial houses, with the splendid- 
ly carved and recessed doorways, the 
quaint rejas, and the fountains playing 
in the cool patio. I had just come from 
stately and melancholy Cuzco, where, still, 
from old Castilian doorways strange her- 
aldic beasts carved in alien stone leer at 
the modern traveler, who wonders at the 
glories of old colonial architecture and de- 
plores the neglect which has allowed the 
balconies and carved eaves to rot beyond 
repair. This is preeminently the land of the 
romantic treasure hunter, and the passing 
of four hundred years has not altered that 
fact. 

In Potosi, over the border in southern 
Bolivia, I had seen the old mine where the 
Spanish coat of arms still stands for all 
to see, graven in the rocks over the entrance 
to the mine. The passing of centuries has 
not effaced its clear outline. Beneath that 
coat of arms, some thirty thousand miser- 
able Indians were driven into the darkness 
of the mine and not a man who entered the 
ghastly hole ever again saw the light of the 
sun and the free Inca day. If anything, 
Potosi remains even more of a sixteenth- 
century Spanish colonial town than royal 
Cuzco. The streets are paved with ancient 
cobbles, balconies hang from the houses, 
and there are the rejas and the Moorish 
jalousies and the smaller gratings at the 
many windows that must be much as they 
were in the days when the Holy Roman 
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Emperor, Charles V, was celebrating his 
own funeral in the monastery among the 
oaks and cork groves of Yuste in Estrema- 
dura. 

To old Potosi ran that bloody trail from 
the Argentine and the forests of Western 
Brazil, where Indian slaves hauled the 
immense beams of everlasting hardwood, 
which were put together in the old Spanish 
mint. Strips of hide and leather tied the 
beams, and the massive wooden engines 
were turned by mules. The wood is so 
hard, and the workmanship so good, that, 
after three hundred years, the old machine 
is as operable as ever it was in the conquista- 
dorian age. 

By my side was old Zapata’s Spanish 
history of Peru. I thought how he must 
have licked his lips as he wrote his list 
of gorgeous finds of hidden gold, made 
both in his own day (the middle of the 
eighteenth century), and in the preceding 
century ; 

“In the days just after the conquistadors, 
gold and plate worth more than 800,000 
pesos were found where it had been buried 
by the last cacique of Pasmanga: Chimo- 
Ccapac, lord of Trujillo. . . . In another 
cache, a quarter of a league from Trujillo 

. on the royal highway to Guanchacho, 
Escobar Corchuello and a fellow companion 
found more than 600,000 pesos, and Gomara 
tells of certain Spaniards who found in an 
ancient grave plate which he sold for 50,000 
castellanos. Moreover, at the end of the 


CITIES OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Cuzco, now a city of thirty thousand, mostly 
Indians, lies in a valley 11,380 feet above sea 
level, guarded by lofty mountains and _ sur-' 
rounded by orchards and cultivated fields. It 
is a strange mixture of massive Inca stone 
walls, early Spanish colonial architecture of 
which the Renaissance cathedral at the left is 
a superb example, and crude adobe buildings 
of the present day set often on Inca founda- 
tions. Below is the old Spanish mint at Potosi, 
built in 1585. The wood used in the structure 
was hauled by Indian slaves from the forests 
of Brazil. 
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seventeenth century, in the vale of Late, 
in the jurisdiction of Lima, Don Francisco 
de Lorenzana found a great earthern jar— 
full of gold . . . and he bought the site of 
‘the cache, and gave his name to the hacienda 
and manor house he erected on the site. In 
our days, it is common talk in Lima that 
Alférez José de Surzo found in a pueblo 
of the Magdalena, half a league from 
Cuzco, a treasure of great value. The news 
has the living appearance of truth; for 
Surzo, born in Lima of poor parents, and 
a soldier of infantry in his youth, became 
a rich man and when he died, a wealthy 
merchant, in 1754, he left more than 200,000 
‘pesos, got in ten years... .” 

And then I thought of the lost gold 


~mines—abandoned by the old conquistadors, 


or haunted by the ghosts of cold and 
avaricious men in hauberk and morion, who 
were slain by the enslaved Indians, driven 
beyond the capacity of men to endure. 

_ Suddenly, an American spoke to me. He 
glanced down at the tattered copy of 
Zapata’s Historia, which I had picked up 
in one of the streets of Lima. 

“You speak and read Spanish?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I have just come up from 
Lima. There is quite a lot about lost mines 
and treasure caches in this book. I’m told 
treasure hunting is a national industry in 
Peru,” 

“Yes,’ agreed the American. “You're 
English, aren’t you? You can take it from 
me, however, that there’s plenty more gold 
to be found in the Andes. You’ve come 
here right at the dawn of a new age in 
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gold mining—gold mining by air. I’m an 
engineer of the Pan-American Airways of 
New York. Are you going over the ranges 
ino) Ley deeyae ¥ 

I nodded. 

“Then you come with me, and I’ll show 
you how we go gold mining and treasure 
hunting by air. You'll get a kick out of 
that!” 

The foothills of the Andes, arid as a dry 
bone, where the only water at many of the 
lonely railroad stations is from the drippings 
of the engine water-tanks, had given place 
to a broad, level plateau. Ahead like a 
terrific wall lay thé great cordillera, up 
which the engine and train must climb. We 
crossed the divide at Crucero Alta, nearly 
15,000 feet up in the clouds, and ran down 
past mountain lakes to a montana where 
brightly clad, bowler-hatted Indian women, 
with children strapped on their backs, watch 
over llamas whose haughty air is in queer 
contrast to the loafing, come-day-go-day 
looks of the Indian men sitting around at 
the stations. At Puno we went aboard one 
of the Lake Titicaca steamers which tie up 
at a mole. Here the Bolivian customs 
officers come aboard, and in the evening, 
almost in sight of the famous Inca islands 
of the sun and moon, I watched the sallow 
Indians rowing their flat-bottomed balsas 
over the cold, almost bottomless waters of 
the lake, just as their ancestors did before 
the coming of the European. The steamer— 
English-built—hooted as we approached the 
last Peruvian frontier place of Guaqui. We 
stayed there overnight, and on the Sunday 


morning our train pulled out for La Paz, 
which lay three hours away across a bleak, 
level expanse of a seemingly limitless 
paramo that is said to have once been the 
bed of a vast sea. From its shores tower 
up those giants of the eastern cordillera: 
Illimani, Potosi and Sorata. The railroad 
track runs right through the mysterious 
megalithic graveyard of the dead city of 
Tiahuanacu, and an archeologist must weep 
to hear how the original railroad builders 
quarried among these mighty memorials of 
a mysterious age for ballast for the track. 
No one knows how many splendid monu- 
ments have been needlessly destroyed in the 
making of the line, nor is it to the credit 
of the government of modern Bolivia-that 
such terrible vandalism was allowed to go 
unchecked by higher authority. 

We panted into the little station of Alto, 
a wayside shack on the paramos, and here, 
in the middle of a lone and endless plain 
stretching far away, the steam locomotive 
was uncoupled and an electric engine 
hitched to our rear. With a hoot of the 
siren, we moved out of Alto station, and 
then, with a suddenness that fairly caught 
my breath, the great, flat floor of the end- 
less plain abruptly split into a tremendous 
gulf. Fifteen hundred feet below lay the 
roofs and towers of La Paz. Here the rail- 
road track spirals and corkscrews and 
switchbacks down a track with a gradient 
comparable to the side of a house. On a 
sudden the engine gave a hoarse crow, and 
one glimpsed ahead of the cars a caravan 
of llamas, with their queer, high steps, and 


THE SPANISH MINT AT POTOSI 


These old wooden machines for three hundred years coined all the cur- 

rency for all of Spain’s colonial possessions in the New World. Turned 

by mules in the old days, the workmanship is so good and the wood so 
hard that they are still operable. 
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alpacas crossing the rails from the ankle- 
deep dusty track which winds from one 
side to the other of the ravine through 
which the railroad is cut at this section. 
At the head of some of these caravans— 
which are exactly as they were in the days 
of Don Francisco Pizarro, or the cold- 
blooded Toledo, Viceroy of Peru, assassina- 
tor of young Inca princes—shambled some 
of the dirtiest Indians I have ever seen in 
South America. They were squat and 
dumpy, like the Basques of Northern 
Guipuzcoa, but as ugly as a goblin, and 
often as malicious as a dwarfish troll. 

These are Aymaras—Indians of a dif- 
ferent. race from the Quechua-speaking 
natives across the frontier in Peru. 

La Paz, when we reached it, I found to 
be a picturesque town. The sun blazes on 
one side of the street, while, on the other, 
in the shadows, it is icily cold. The market 
place is thronged with chola women, wear- 
ing the gayest rainbow skirts, half a dozen 
each, as do the Dutch women of the Frisian 
Islands, today . . . and for much the same 
reason: they have no other coverings for 
the legs! The rainbow garments match the 
colors of the fruit on the stalls watched over 
by a cheerful chattering crowd, not a few 
of the smiling, half-caste girls being very 
pretty. 

All over Bolivia, just as in Mexico, one 
hears the tale of lost gold mines, mysteri- 
ously abandoned by the Spaniards and now 
guarded by Aymara Indians among whom 
the locality is a tribal secret handed down 
for generations. Some of the mines—as in 
the case of the world-famed lost Sacambaya 
mines, on which no little British capital has 
been wasted—belonged to the misiones of 
the Society of Jesus, which were abandoned 
when the Spanish king learned of the Jesuit 
political intrigues. 

I visited one lost mine which is deep 
in the jungle on the other side of one of 
the towering mountains which hem in this 
strange valley where there is hardly a foot 
of level ground. An American company 


had bought a concession in the mine, and 
the sellers were a tribe of Aymara Indians 
whose ancestors had taken it over—perhaps 
after they had killed the old Spanish miners 
to the last man. The company had engaged 
a big labor force of peons, supervised by 
white men, to hack and run a motor road 
through the bush to the nearest accessible 
point on the mountainsides. Ravines so cut 
up the terrain, and the paths were such 
dizzy, precipice-climbing trails that only the 
Aymaras themselves could reach the actual 
mine and bring down the stored-up ore. 
Not even a usually sure-footed burro or 
mule could be trusted on some of these 
trails to the lost mine. If he slipped, he 
might drop fifteen hundred feet to the bed 
of a quebrada, taking the men with him. 

Here, in the late sixteenth century the 
old conquistadors had a corvée of Indian 
slaves working underground. Outside the 
mine, the gold ore had been piled up. There 
it remained for more than 350 years after 
the Spaniards had mysteriously disap- 
peared ! 

At the foot of the mountain, Ford trucks 
waited for the coming of the three hundred 
hired llamas with their pokes of old Span- 
ish gold ore from this mine, The ore was 
rich, but the labor costs were very great. 
Nevertheless, the company made a hand- 
some profit when the ore was shipped to 
an American port. 

One day I went down this ancient mine. 
A rotten-runged, wooden ladder led down 
from the usual circular opening. Up above, 
an Indian had thoughtfully hitched a stout 
rope, which I clutched as J went down that 
crazy ladder. A fall of several hundred 
feet in the pitch darkness would have been 
a nearly fatal accident in those inaccessible 
wilds. At the bottom, I had to bend my 
back, till I could walk along a tunnel whose 
roof was higher. In the light of my electric 
torch I saw the old marks of the Spanish 
picks on the walls. Someone had even 
picked up an ancient drill, and one Indian 
—I was not shown this relic—was said to 
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have picked up a rusted sword-blade 
stamped with the mark of some old Castilian’ 
armorer. The air of these ancient work-' 
ings was dank, musty and very foul. 

The gold was accursed. The mine had 
been lost for ages. And there are similar 
lost gold mines elsewhere in South and 
Central America. Many of these lost gold 
mines paid only because of slave labor. It 
is the irony and paradox of history that all 
those millions of gold and silver which 
crossed the bar of San Lucar at old Seville 
and financed the wars of the Spanish Holy 
Roman emperor and his successors merely 
pauperized old Spain. The gold freshets 


from Mexico and Peru created great un- 


employment, as did the expulsion of the 
Moors, and gave rise to that immense 
class of picaros, knaves, whose posterity, 
for three centuries, had to carry great 
weights and heavy baskets for a living in 
old -Spains— > fe. 

Today, by a queer turn of the wheel, it 
is the modern airplane which will make 
these lost mines pay, and render them ac- 
cessible as no other form of transport can. 

The night before I was to fly to the lost 
mine of the jungle-clad valley of Tipuani, 
down behind the high pass of Sorata, my 
American friend told me a little of the his- 
tory of this lost mine. For two centuries 
the trail to this mine had been forgotten 
and lost. Among other things he told me 
that “gangs of slaves had carried the nug- _ 
gets in packs over the cordillera to the: 
shores of Lake Titicaca, whence llama 
caravans took the gold to Cuzco of the 
Incas. The Spanish conquistadors took over 
from the Incas, with the difference that the 
old viceroy in Lima shipped the gold yearly 
in the galleons of the flota, after it had 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama to Nombre 
de Dios. So remote was the site, and so 
dangerous the only pass that, when the end 
of slavery came, no Indian peon or Aymara, 
could be got to work in. the mine. The! 
torture of transporting the gold over the 
cordillera was intolerable. Even today, in 
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REFUELING THE THUNDERBIRD 


is said that Indians walked eighteen days from 
far as Puno on Lake Titicaca to see the huge 
thanical bird which transported 740 tons of 
ing machinery at an altitude of fifteen thousand 
from Cuzco to the old Inca gold mine at Huana- 
ampa in 1933. Since then machinery has been 
vn in to other mines in both Bolivia and Peru. 
at happened to a treasure- hunter who tried to 
ch a cache in the Peruvian Andes by motor car 
llustrated in the picture below: Indians and oxen 
to be sent over the mountains to haul him out. 
the opposite page is a view from Macehw Picchu. 
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1938, we can’t get any of the descendants 
of these slaves, who still live in the lost 
valley, to work in this mine, now called 
the Aramoya, after the owning company in 
eaePaz. 7 

At nine o’clock next morning, I stood on 
the concrete flags of the airport of La Paz, 
which is 13,000 feet above sea level. Over 
there, by the loading platform, a three- 
engined plane stood waiting under the arms 
of derricks. A deep roar rose to an ear- 
shattering blast, drowning all conversation. 
You see, at 13,000 feet up in the clouds, 
the air has. not the lifting power it has 
nearer sea level. Human beings, not accli- 
matized, find it difficult to breathe. They 
may even develop mountain sickness. The 
internal combustion engine, too, finds 
breathing hard, so the aeronautical engineer 
has to boost his motors with a supercharger. 
Lacking such “blowers,” a plane carrying 
a weight of a ton of heavy machinery would 
never be able to take off from an airdrome 
at such a height. 
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From the radio tower there flashes a 
message to Tipuani. Tipuani, about sixty- 
five miles away on the eastern side of the 
cordillera, is about three thousand feet 
above see level, so the message rises and 
falls a distance of about four miles: 

“Panagra about to head for Sorata pass. 
Altitude 21,000 feet. Mining gear aboard. 
Tell your crew to stand by for unloading. 
We shall arrive in 28 minutes.” 

A few minutes later comes the answer 
from the far side of the mountain: 

“O. K. Peons ready to unload. Send 
her off!” 

That two minutes of radio transmission 
is equivalent to a toilsome foot and burro 
journey of over ten days, along hair-raising 
precipices, and down into impenetrable 
bush. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MATERIAL OF HISTORY 


Photographs by courtesy of the Oriental Institute 


Around the Syrian Lake of Antioch in a great 
marshy plain lie numerous stately city-mounds—the 
material remains of ancient civilizations—in strik- 
ing contrast to the scattered and miserable villages 
in this plain today with their depressing reed 
hovels. These mounds, which the Arabs call tells, 
are built up on the ruins of successive occupations, 
often rising more than a hundred feet above the 
plain and representing perhaps five thousand years 
of elapsed time. The Oriental Institute of Chicago 
has been excavating three of these mounds since 
1933. Chatal Hiiyiik, Tell Tainat and Tell Jedeideh 
were selected as typical, and by means of a step 
trench at Tell Jedeideh, a cross section of all North 
Syrian civilization was obtained. By checking 
objects from a given step archeologists can estab- 
lish their sequence as we might distinguish the 
“buggy wheel” and “automobile tire” periods of our 
history by digging through a city dump. 

The picture below represents, layer by layer, five 
thousand years of history of Tell Jedeideh. Reading 
down is a complete chronology back to 4500 B.C., 
with characteristic artifacts of each period. 


I (600-300 A.D.) a Byzantine cross from the early 
Christian era; II (300 A.D.-64 B.C.) a Roman lamp 
contemporary with St. Paul’s missionary activity 
in Antioch; III (64 B.C.-500) A Greek coin show- 
ing Hellenization of the Orient under Alexander 
the Great; IV (500-1000) Hittite hieroglyphs con- 
temporary with the later Assyrian Empire and 
Nebuchadnezzar; V (1000-1200) ceramic traces of 
the “peoples of the sea,” some of whom are known 
as the Philistines; VI (1200-1600) imported pottery 
during the infiltration of the Habiru into Palestine; 
VII (1600-1800) cylinder seals indicating cultural 
relations with the East; VIII (1800-2000) small 
painted bowl related to the Hyksos of Egypt; IX 
(2000-2400) clay figurine of “Mother Goddess” type; 
X (2400-2600) goblet with decoration indicating 
trade with northern Mesopotamia and central Syria; 
XI (2600-3100) cylinder seal from Ur of the 
Chaldees; XII (3100-3400) copper statuette, the 
earliest general use of metal; XIII (3400-3800) 
painted handmade pottery with earliest traces of 
copper; XIV (3800-4500) handmade pottery, bone 
and flint tools used in the earliest Syrian village life. 


DOCUMENTS IN STONE AT TELL TAIN: 


At Tell Tainat, not far from Musa Dagh, excava 
completed in 1938 revealed a palace and te 
built in the eighth century B.C. At the upper 
native-workmen are moving a millstone foun 
the ruins; above, Dr. Calvin W. Mckiwan, direct 
the Syrian Expedition of the Oriental Institute, 
notes beside a beautifully carved basalt column 
found on the porch of the palace. This is the 
direct architectural evidence of the use of a co 
by the Hittites. 


A MOUND OF MANY CITIES 


The Mohammedan peasants of North Syria are agriculturists, 
accustomed to pick and shovel work, and quickly develop a 
high degree of manual dexterity in the specialized digging 
required in archeological excavation. Above they are exca- 
vating the palace area at Tell Tainat. Below is an air view 
of Chatal Hiiyik, a prosperous commercial city in the Hittite 
kingdom of Hattina three thousand years ago while David 
was king of Israel and before the Assyrians “came down like 
the wolf on the fold.” Most of the artifacts recovered were 
of local manufacture, but numerous pieces from Greece, Ana- 
tolia, Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, Persia and Mesopotamia 
vividly illustrate the extent of cultural relations in the 
ancient world. 


The double lion column base at the 
upper right was the most striking 
find in the temple at Tell Tainat. The 
use of lions to support a column, 
something new in Hittite art, and the 
plan of the temple like a Greek 
megaron are a further evidence of 
the remarkable fusion of cultures 
which converged on this North Syrian 
crossroads. 
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Wk = EXPEDITIONS OF THE ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, EXCEPT THE PREHISTORIC 
SURVEY EXPEDITION, WHICH IS A 
MOBILE UNIT 


= FERTILE CRESCENT 


In addition to excavations in Syria, the 
Oriental Institute is carrying on work in 
many other parts of the “Fertile Cres- 
4 ” # . 
cent,” a region that has yielded some of 
the most valuable archeological treasures 
of modern times. 


DIGGING A NEW STEP TRENCH 


From the native point of view the American 
Effendis are a little mad to engage in such sense- 
less activity, but since they are willing to pay 
excellent wages, as much as thirty-five cents a 
day, why question the providence of Allah, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate? 
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GATEWAY TO 
THE PAST 


Through this beau- 
tiful gate passes 
in ceaseless pro- 
cession much_ of 
the trade of Fez. 
It is one of the 
many _ splendid 
portals leading to 
the old city which 
has been left al- 
most completely 
untouched by the 
French. It is near 
these gateways that 
the storytellers are 
most frequently 
seen weaving their 
fabulous tales to 
the accompaniment 
of tiny native 
zithers, 


MI guide in the city of Fez (a stranger would be hopelessly lost in 
the tiny alleys of Old Fez without a guide) was young Jussuf ben 
TR AGEDY IN FE y} Beshir, a student at the Karuan mosque, the celebrated old Arab 
University of Fez. Like most of the inhabitants of this city, Jussul 

was not dark skinned; in fact he was rather chalky white in the face 

By ARNOLD HOELLRIEGEL and looked as though he might be of Spanish descent. Althougt 

he was a student of Mohammedan theology he considered himself < 
most progressive Young Moroccan. Which means that he frequentec 
the cafés in the European quarter, drank alcohol whenever he coulc 
get any, was not afraid to consort with unbelievers, and spoke excel 
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lent French, Each morning ne called for 
me in my remarkable hotel not far from 
the Guissa Gate and together we plunged 
into the shadowy passages of that fantas- 
tic, swarming anthill which is Fez. 
Towards evening he usually had to show 
me the way back to Bab Guissa, for I could 
never have found it by myself, and the 
two of us would sit in the shade of the 
romantic gate to the city and listen for 


_ hours to a wonderful Moorish storyteller. 


| extraordinary old storyteller. 


I could not understand a single syllable but 
I was fascinated, enthralled, by this man 
with his little zither who stood outside the 
tin-roofed gate, surrounded by donkey driv- 
ers in their long dark robes, by heavily 
veiled peasant women on their way home 
to their villages from the market, and by 
city folk who strolled by in the cool of the 
evening. I could not get my fill of the 
harsh beauty of the old city walls and the 
green rolling country beyond; especially 
was my appetite insatiable in watching this 
He wore a 
long black robe, with wide sleeves he could 
wave about; a striped turban crowned a 


| ‘\face which was incredibly capable of as- 


suming a variety of expressions. I don’t 


think that I have ever seen a better mimic 


and yet I am familiar with all of the great 
actors of Europe and know Hollywood. 
As he recited his long tales, in a kind of 
singsong tone, he sometimes strummed a 
rhythm on his tiny stringed instrument ; 
then again he would lay it aside to stretch 
both hands out to heaven, to quote some 
passage from the sacred Koran. As I 
listened to him I felt that my lack of knowl- 
edge of Arabic was a disgrace, a painful 


lack. Now and then I inquired softly of 
my guide Jussuf what the tenor of the tale 
was; I could see by the faces of the spec- 
tators that it was thrilling, exciting and 
enthralling. But alas, by the time Jussuf 
had transmuted some fragments of the fairy 
tale out of some ancient heroic epic me- 
dium into his café French, it sounded halt- 
ing and flat. 

Once I thought I recognized a name and 
threw a questioning glance at Jussuf. He 
said: “Yes, Monsieur, he is telling the 
story of the Grand Vizier El Maati ed 
Jamai—in whose house you reside, Mon- 
sieur !” 

One side of the house in which I was 
staying was a typical hotel run by the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique (run- 
ning hot and cold water in every room), but 
other parts of it had all the quality of being 
the most remarkable hotel in the world, 
a kind of renovated Aladdin’s palace out 
of the Arabian Nights. I did not have an 
ordinary room; I lived in a kiosk in the 
garden, which had once belonged to a fa- 
vorite of the grand vizier. All night long 
I could hear the ceaseless splashing of the 
fountain in its marble basin, for it was evi- 
dently the garden where daily the sultan’s 
lovely daughter met the handsome slave, 
and he came of the race of the Asra, who 
when they love, they die. 

O, these evenings sitting before the door 
of my kiosk, in this fragrant Moorish 
garden, where “the white waters rustle”! 
Tall cypresses raised their heads to a starry 
sky, and above the roar of the dark alleys 
beyond the high garden wall I could dis- 
tinguish the thread of a long-drawn-out 


Arabic melody. The warm dark depths of 
the night were heavy with the perfume of 
the white datura blossoms. It was here 
that I had Jussuf ben Beshir tell me the 
story of the two Jamai brothers, in whose 
garden we were sitting. I almost had the 
feeling that one of them was sure to step 
softly out from behind one of the bushes, 
dressed in a striped silk burnous and yel- 
low leather slippers. 

“An old story? No, Monsieur, it is not 
an old story at all. My father knew the 
two Jamai brothers very well; the younger 
of the two, Si Mohammed Soreir, died 
only a few years ago, a complete wreck of 
a human being. .. . To your health, Mon- 
sieur !” : 

(I am afraid I had ordered a bottle of 
Algerian claret for young Jussuf, the divin- 
ity student of Islamic sacred law; it was so 
dark in the garden. I hope no one saw 
me corrupting the morals of one of the 
faithful.) 

It was not such an old story at all. Many 
of the persons concerned in it are still alive. 
The brutal sultan, who played such a 
ghastly part in it, lived for some years 
after he had been deposed, occupying a mag- 
nificent villa in Tangiers, where he amused 
himself with cameras made of solid gold 
and all of the latest radio devices. For 
this ex-sultan, who lost Morocco to the 
French, was a modern potentate. 

No, the story is not so old, though it 
may read like a tale of Scheherazade. The 
last really independent ruler of Morocco 
lived until 1894. He was the Sultan Mulay 
el Hassan, a powerful promoter of the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A NEBRASKA ARTIST 


DISCOVERS ALASKA 


Paintings by Dale Nichols. 


Courtesy Art Reference Bureau 


His pictures of rural life in the Midwest 
have made Dale Nichols one of the most 
popular painters in America. A native of 
Nebraska, he has found there the themes 
for some of his most admired paintings— 
pictures of serene and contented agricul- 
tural regions in which nature offers little 
that is unusual or spectacular. In a recent 
_visit to Alaska he discovered the most strik- 
ing contrast imaginable to the plains of the 
America he knows so well. Here was a 
startling new experience; here was nature 
in one of its most melodramatic moods; here 
was an almost overpowering kind of beauty. 
Alaska with its rim of snow-capped moun- 
tains, its huge glaciers and mighty forests 
presented a superb challenge to the 
Nebraska artist. His difficulties in trans- 
ferring his impressions to canvas are ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

“Alaska . . . I had dreamed of a land 


like paradise, a country magnificently 


THE PIER AT SEWARD 


beautiful. I did not know that one truly 
existed. I walked down the gangplank at 
Seward on Resurrection Bay last summer 
in somewhat of a trance, and now that I 
am home again I confess that I must have 
remained in that condition the entire length 
of my visit there. I could do no work at 
all the first week. I kept asking myself how 
anyone could hope to make a painting of 
Alaska as beautiful as she really is. After 
the first week I made a desperate attempt 
to sketch from a doorway of a deserted 
cabin near Seward’s airport. Within an 
hour, I gave up in utter despair. How did 
I finally do these paintings? I made out- 
line drawings of the places, noted the 
colors, then retreated to a far corner of 
Nellie Neal’s old cabin on Lake Kenai and 
worked like one possessed until all were 
done. People who live there said they 
were fine. I shall never know.” 


* x * 


Only in recent years have archeologists and anthropologists begun to realize the full importance of African Negro sculpture. These Ibedji figures found 
at Oyo, Nigeria, were connected with the cult of the god Shango who manifested himself in thunderbolts. 


LOST CIVILIZATIONS OF ANCIENT NIGERIA 


AAT ABOUT the time when the American 
Civil War had put the abolition of Negro 
slavery on the order of the day, a very 
famous Englishman, then an obscure con- 
sul on the little island of Fernando Po off 
the Nigerian coast in West Africa, was 
exploring the legendary home of a great 
Negro civilization. The Englishman was 
none other than Sir Richard Burton, dip- 
lomat, traveler, adventurer and translator 
of the Arabian Nights, and the region which 
had so attracted his curiosity had been 
known to ten generations of daring Euro- 
pean travelers by the name of its principal 
city, Great Benin. 

Since the fourteenth century Portuguese, 
Dutch, Swedish, French and English ex- 
plorers had been aware of the remarkable 
native cultures that flourished in Nigeria 
from the iron workers of Kano in the north 
to the potters, weavers and sculptors in 


HOLY DWARF 


Save for the fact that they were generally 
associated with religious ceremonies the 
significance of many of the old Negro 
bronzes is unknown. This bronze figure 
of a dwarf stands one foot four inches 
in height. It was found in Tada, a fish- 
ing village on the River Niger. It dates 
from about 1505 A.D. in the reign of a 
King Tsode of the ancient Nupe kingdom 
which achieved a high degree of civili- 
zation. The natives today regard it as 


holy. 
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wood and stone in the south. At the begin- — 
ning of the eighteenth century one of these 
men, the Dutchman Nyendaeel, wrote a 
vivid description of Great Benin, a city 
surrounded by walls, with broad avenues, 
comfortable houses, and veritable treasures 
in carved ivory and ornamental brass. 

Trade and native industries flourished in | 
this Negro metropolis of West Africa and 
legends began to circulate: in Benin City, 
said the early travelers, cruelty and crafts- 
manship went hand in hand; there were 
stories of bloody sacrifices, of a dark trade 
in slaves, of barbarous customs associated 
with a high degree of political development 
and artistic skill in the working of brass. 
The Bini tribes, related to the neighboring 
Yoruba people and to the obscure Nupe 
Kingdom, became a focus of European in- 
terest—and finally, near the end of the 
nineteenth century, British imperialism 
caught up with the legends. 

England, disturbed by the advances of 
other. powers in Africa and excited by the — 
discoveries of Dr. Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley, began to put pressure on southern 
Nigeria. There were the usual “incidents” 
and massacres by natives, the last one fol- 
lowing a solemn warning by the King of 


UL 


Benin not to attempt an entry into the city fF 


during the annual sacrificial ceremonies. 
This, however, was exactly the kind of © 
challenge the British were waiting for: so, 


NIGERIAN ART 


The four pictures on this page illustrate the extraordinary ver- 
satility of the artists whose works in bronze, terra cotta, 
granite and quartz have been discovered in the dust of for- 
gotten villages in the heart of British Nigeria. At the right 
is the beautiful Lajuwa terra cotta, now in the palace of the 
native ruler of Ife and worshipped as a deity. What Negro 
Donatello modeled it and when he lived is unknown, but it 
dates from an ancient Negro civilization. The bronze figure 
‘above was found in Benin after the English sacked the city 
in 1897. The bronze figure below, three feet eight inches high, 
represents a chief of the old Nupe Kingdom. On the front 
and back of the tight-fitting helmet are large medallions with 
a horned head on each. The two strange and unknown animals 
at the lower right are likewise from Benin. 


when only two members of the reconnais- 
sance expedition returned alive, preparations 
were made with incredible speed to “chas- 
tise’ these people who presumed to resist 
the march of western civilization into their 
benighted territories. 

The end came in 1897 when the British 
punitive expedition forced its way into the 
doomed city, entering it amid scenes of in- 
describable desolation and horror. We 
may discount the highly colored official 
records of native cruelty on this occasion, 
but what is of interest is the discovery by 
members of the expedition of extraordinary 
quantities of art objects buried under 
ground, hidden in walls, scattered over the 
ground. A profusion of carved ivory tusks 
and of skilfully made bronze plaques tes- 
tified to a high order of craftsmanship, al- 
though such authorities as Pitt Rivers and 
H. Ling Roth were firmly convinced that 
both in style and technique the bronze cast- 
ings proved Portuguese influence. Hun- 
dreds of these lovely things found their way 
to the British Museum, but appreciation of 
them was almost invariably qualified by 
references to the “European” character of 
the subjects represented and to a technical 
excellence which could not possibly be of 
native origin. These criticisms, however, 


did not apply to the ivory carvings or the © 


woodwork, and other close resemblances 
with the sculptures of the Yoruba people 
—long recognized as being artistically gift- 
ed—suggested that these African Negroes 
might, after all, have some genius of their 
own. 

Whatever the strife of “expert” opinion 
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FOREST GOD 
Near the Nigerian village of Esie is 
a forest, the center of the Yoruba 
fertility cult and the ancestor worship 
bound up with it. Today the natives 
honor this stone figure, probably 
dating from the days of the ancient 
Nupe kingdom, as one of their an- 
cestors, and they pay tribute with 
ceremonial dances. 


on this new and unexpected side of Dark- 
est Africa, it is certain that the early de- 
scriptions of such travelers as the Dutch- 
man Nyendaeel, the Portuguese Ruy de 
Pina, the Frenchman Palisot de Beauvais 
and the Englishman Sir Richard Burton 
gained fresh importance after the destruc- 
tion of Great Benin in 1897. West Africa 
north of the equator began to draw the 
attention of scholars and explorers eager 
to widen the horizons of human culture. 
From the fabled coasts of Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, eastwards into the heart of 
the Sudan; along the Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast, Dahomey, Senegal, Nigeria 
and the Cameroons there came stories of 
the works and ways of obscure Negro 
tribes. Queer names appeared in the litera- 


ture of African discovery: Yoruba, Ife, | 
Ibo, Oyo, the Nupe Kingdom, the Bush- — 
ongo; and throughout these great stretches 
of desert and jungle country were the 
records of “primitive” peoples exhibiting in 
their social life, their politics and art all 
the characteristics of an originality long 
considered to be the special prerogative of 
Europeans. - 

Despite his frequently uncritical enthu- 
siasm and his belief in the existence of a 
mythical ‘‘Atlantic” culture centering some- 
where in Africa, Leo Frobenius has per- 
formed a superb task of discovery in hither- 
to neglected fields. In many books and 
articles he has established the right of Ne- 
gro tribes to cultural achievements of a 

(Continued on page 40) 


BLACK BUDDHA 


This seated mat or god in copper bronze | 
is another of the holy figures found at 
Tada on the Niger River. It is about one 
foot eight inches in height and a superb 
example of skilful casting. The modeling 
of the head shows Nigerian portraiture at 
its best; the graceful treatment of the arms 
and legs is particularly noteworthy, sug- 
gesting as it does many Oriental statues 
of Buddha. 


NATIONAL TRAVE 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


TRAVELING THE YOUTH 
HOSTEL WAY 
By EDNA V. GRODMAN 
AYH Public Relations 

Ever since their inception in this coun- 
try American Youth Hostels have been 
open to all youth from the ages of “four 
to ninety-four” provided the users of these 
shelters travel under their own steam. 

Starting out in New England where 
towns and farm homes were close to- 
gether, hostels were located at distances 
of fifteen miles in loops or chains so that 
the most beautiful areas of a particular 
region might be explored. Hosteling 
called forth hikers, bikers, horseback 
riders, skiers and all other followers of 
the trail, including land and water sports 
lovers. Soon hostelers were becoming a 
familiar sight on the eastern seaboard 
and the hostels becoming favored over- 
night accommodations. 

Then other portions of the United 
States found young people so intensely 
interested in this movement which would 
help them to a greater knowledge, un- 
derstanding and love of the world that 
they too decided to participate in the 
work. And now, in whatsoever section 
of the country a person finds himself, 
he is likewise apt to discover youth hostel 
activity. 

The AYH triangle is a symbol of greet- 
ing. You are in New England and want 
to see historic landmarks and old vil- 
lages. Over the Green and White Moun- 
tains of Vermont and New Hampshire 
the loop runs—through Northfield to 
Boston, scene of Revolutionary spectacle, 
ito Providence and New Haven and on to 
Long Island Sound. Or you may visit 
Adams at the foot of the Berkshires, fol- 
low the trails at that point through the 
mountains of western Massachusetts and 
New York State, then revert back to the 
Connecticut River Valley region. Con- 
necting with New England across southern 
New York, Long Island, and northern 
New Jersey, the youth hostel chain wan- 
ders through the land once owned by 
William Penn. 

Sometimes the tradition of the old 
South brings a wistfulness to the eye and 
a feeling of impatience for words in 
books. The Rhododendron trail in West 
Virginia and the Great Smokies of North 
Carolina contain much of the beauty of 
a dream of the Southland and, more than 
that, present hostels and houseparents 
eager to entertain the youth of America. 

In the Midwest, myriad lakes pursue 
the hosteler adventuring around Lake 
Michigan, to Illinois, southern Wisconsin 
and eastern Iowa. Old Man River is in 
particular view at St. Louis and you may 
chug along south of that city via the hos- 
tel trail through Missouri’s Ozark’s. 

You are on your way to the coast. A 
loop of hostels starts outside of Denver 
in Colorado, extends for miles until, mak- 
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ing a complete circuit, it returns to the 
central city. 

Where flowers are always in blossom 
and the high mountain peaks always 
capped with snow, there hostels open 
their doors. For this is the mighty 
Northwest region, and loops in Washing- 
ton’s Puget Sound and the Olympic 
Peninsula section connect with the Cana- 
dian Youth Hostels too. 

The final hop in the network of hos- 
tels developed regionally across the 
United States takes the wanderer and 
young traveler to the San Francisco Bay 
area of California where the pound of 
surf and stretch of ocean prevail and in- 
dicate the vast distances over continent 
and sea. 

Single hostels, probable centers of fu- 
ture loops, have also been established 
near Portland, Maine; Pittsburgh and 
Dupont, Pennsylvania; Brooktondale 
near Ithaca, New York; Champaign, IIli- 
nois; Bloomingdale, Indiana; Colfax, 
California; Clarksville, Georgia. 

The youth hostel itself is an overnight 
facility, set up for the most part in trans- 
formed farm buildings in the various 
regions and providing separate sleeping 
quarters, cooking and recreation rooms, 
and adequate welcome with farm folk as 
houseparents. Hostelers get their admis- 
sion pass from National Headquarters at 
Northfield at a cost of one dollar if they 
are under twenty-one and two dollars if 
over twenty-one. Then they can stay at 
any one of five thousand hostels in twenty 
different countries at a cost not exceeding 
twenty-five cents an overnight. 

Considering the educational values and 
the excellent recreational experiences in- 
volved, it is small wonder that whole 
families are hitting the trail together, or 
that parents often plan to take trips in 
those regions wherein hostels form ex- 
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O* fIGHWAY DEVELOPMENTS 
Everywhere in America useful im- 
provements in our highways are taking 
place in accordance with carefully pre- 
pared plans. Instances of these interest- 
ing developments are cited in a recent 
article on planning by Professor Karl B. 
Lohmann of the University of Illinois. 
He says: 
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LESS grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
aap: forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
<< the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 

movements that make travel safe and uttractive; and 

to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


“Planning for circulation is associated 
with our streets and highways, and with 
the comfort, safety, and speed of the 
people who use them. Some of the state- 
wide programs in this connection are im- 
portant as are also the specific undertak- 
ings within them. Witness the work on 
the 1l6l-mile highway between Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, in 
which distance is being materially short- 
ened by the use of a railroad project 
started fifty years ago and abandoned. 

“Ingenious also is the vehicular tunnel 
seven thousand feet long completed in 
the town of Bingham, Utah, and intro- 
duced as a substitute for a road passing 
over an ore bed. 

“In the New York vicinity in particular 
have been completed an approach to the 
Lincoln Tunnel, also improved means of 
access on the West through the Bronx to 
Tri-borough Bridge. Exciting are the 
prospects of such new proposals as the 
Perth Amboy New York multiple-lane 
super highway which is to accommodate 
250,000 cars a day. 

“Along with the betterment of roads 
and highways has marched the problem 
of better roadsides. In some of the States, 
bills have favored improvement in this 
connection, while in others opposition 
has developed. In retaliation for oppo- 
sition in the State of Maine, thousands of 
stickers were used in connection with 
letters posted containing the invitation 
to “Come to Maine and admire our bill- 
boards.” 

“Not only must automobiles be thought 
of in motion, but also at rest, and if pos- 
sible in a safe harbor of parking. Numer- 
ous special studies of this subject have 
been made. A new bill in Michigan 
permits cities to operate and maintain 
parking facilities and issue bonds for 
their construction and purchase. Addi- 
tional cities have taken to parking meters 
—Salt Lake for example has installed 
some two thousand of them, Cleveland 
three thousand.” 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Some vital facts about travel between 
America and Canada and its significance 
are given in a recent article by D. Leo 
Dolan, Chief of the Canadian Travel 
Bureau :— 

“Last year the American people spent 
approximately 270 million dollars for 
travel in Canada. At the same time, 
Canadian citizens spent more than 100 
million dollars in the United States. 
There was a favorable balance of approx- 
imately 170 million dollars to Canada, 
but on a per capita basis, some twelve 
million people of my country spent more 
than 100 million dollars in the United 
States—a pretty fair indication, I think, 
of the desire on the part of both coun- 
tries to continue this fine inter-mingling 
of peoples.” 


UNITED STATES 


Mar. 1 to 3—Horse Show at, Orlando, Florida 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Ski Cham- 
pionships at Yosemite, California 
Mar. 2—Widener Challenge Cup Race at 
Hialeah Park, Miami, Florida 
Santa Anita Handicap, Los Angeles, 
California 
Mar, 2, 3—Bobsled Races at Lake Placid, 
New York 
Mar. 2 to Apr. 7—Pilgrimages to Natchez, 
Mississippi 
Azalea Trail in Mobile, Alabama 
Mar. 3 to 6—International Four-Ball Golf 
Tournament at Miami, Florida 
Mar. 3 to 10—Spring Garden Fiesta in 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mar. 4—Opening of Spring Racing Season 
at Tropical Park, Miami, Florida 
Mar. 5 to 9—Women’s Golf Championship, 
East, Coast of Florida, at St. Augustine, 
Florida 
Mar. 7—Opening of the American Bowling 
Congress Tournament at Detroit, Michigan 
“A Day in Old Spain” Fiesta at St. 
Augustine, Florida 
Mar. 8, 9—California State Ski Champion- 
ships at Yosemite, California 
Annual Seniors Golf Tournament at Sea 
Island, Georgia 
Athletic Carnival at State College, San 
Diego, California 
Mar. 9—San Juan Capistrano Handicap at 
Santa Anita Track, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia 

Mar. 9, 10—All-Indian Show at Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Mar. 10—Sixth Annual Downhill Ski Race, 


Appalachian 
Hampshire 


Mar. 11 to 16—Flower Shows in New York 
Boston and Philadelphia oe 


Mar. 13 to 17—Amateur-Professional Best 
Ball Match_ Play Championship at St. 
Augustine, Florida 


International Golf Team Matct 
Monte, California eran Free 


Annual Spring Tournament and 1940 Club 
Championships at Sea Island, Georgia 


Mar. 14 to 24—Yaqui Indian Dances at 
Tucson, Arizona 


Mar. 15 and Succeeding Fridays through 
Mav 3—Garden Tours in Santa Barba 
California : 

Mar. 15 to 17—Snowshoe Races at Johnsvill 
Ski Club, Feather River, California. 


Mar. 16—Skating Carnival at Sun Valley 
Idaho zs 


Mar. 16, 17—Closed Vermont Downhill and 
Slalom Championships on Mt. Mansfield 
Stowe, Vermont ; 

Mar. 17—8th Annual Midwint ili 
Regatta at Miami, Florida Mie a Be 


Mar. 17_ to 24—Easter Festival in Linds- 
borg, Kansas 


Special Easter Week Program at Yosemite 
California ; 


Mar. 19 to 21—Open Championship Golf 
Tournament at Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Mar. 22—Good Friday. Flagellation of the 
Penitentes throughout New Mexico 


Mar. 22 to 24—National Downhill Slal 
and Combined Ski i hampiongeipe Sau 
ompetition for the Harri 
Sun Valley, Idaho ee eae 


Mar. 24—Easter. Special Sunrise Services 
at. Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Mt. 
Davidson, San Francisco, and Yosemite 
California; and Yellowstone, Wyoming. : 


Mar. 25 to 30—Intercollegiate Pol 
Palm Springs, Califormse See 
38th Annual North and South Invitation 


Championship Golf for W ine- 
hurst, North Gacclina: va. oie 


Mar. 26, 27—Sandhills Horse Sh ine- 
hurst, North Carolina ae Breer is 


Colorado Kennel Club Show at Denver 
Colorado 2 


Mountain Chub, New 


Mar. 28 to 31—‘“Land of the Sky” O 
Golf Tournament at Achevile, Novtk 
Carolina 


Desert Cavalcade at Calexico, California 
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Mar. 30—Carolina Cup (Hunt Meeting) at 
Camden, South Carolina 

Mar. 30, 31—Webber Cup and _ Willis 
Plate Downhill Races at Tuckerman 
Ravine, New Hampshire 

Apr. 1—Mule Day in Columbia, Tennessee 

Apr. 3 to 5—Fiesta del Sol at Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Apr. 6—Deep Run Hunt Club at Richmond, 
Virginia 

Apr. 6, 7—Far West Kandahar on Mt. 
Hood, Oregon 

Apr. 14—Harvard-Dartmouth Slalom Race 
at Hanover, New Hampshire 

Apr. 18 to 20—Annual Spring Skeet 
Tournament at Sea Island, Georgia 

Apr. 19—Gypsy Fiesta at Winter Park, 
Florida 

Apr. 22 to 27—Garden Week in Virginia 

May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe, New 
Mexico 

May 1 to 5—California Spring Garden 
Show at Oakland, California 

May 3—Relay Races at Taos, New Mexico 

May 4—The Virginia Gold Cup Race at 
Warrenton, Virginia 
The Kentucky Derby at Louisville, Ken- 

tucky 

May 11—OPENING OF THE WORLD’S 
FAIR AT NEW YORK 
The Preakness at Pimlico Race Course, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

May 11, 12—Portuguese Celebration at 
Point Loma, San Diego, California 

May 14, 18—Cotton Carnival at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

May 17 to 19—Calaveras County Fair at 
Angels Camp, California 


May 25—OPENING OF THE GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA 

May 30—International Automobile Speed 
Races at Indianapolis, Indiana 


CANADA 


Mar 1 to 4—Eastern Canada Ski Champion- 
ships at Ste. Marguerite, Quebec 


Mar. 9, 10—Kandahar Race at Mont Trem- 
blant, Quebec 


Mar. 22 to 24—Vancouver and Inter-High 


Championships at Vancouver, British 
Columbia 
Sunshine Spring Ski Meet at Banff, 
Alberta 


Fourth Annual McCrea Bonspiel at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec 


Apr. 7—Sugar Ski Derby at Ste. Marguerite, 
Quebec 
Flying Skis Competitions at Vancouver, 
British Columbia 


May 1 to 5—Spring Garden Festival at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia 


BERMUDA 


Mar. 5 to 9—Annual Mixed Foursome at 
Belmont Manor 


Mar. 26 to 30—Annual Bermuda Men’s 
Championships at Riddell’s Bay 

Apr. 9 to 13—Warwick Vase Golf Tourna- 
ment at Riddell’s Bay 


Apr. 16—International Men’s Tournament 
for the Ellis Brothers Trophy at Belmont 


Manor 
MEXICO 


Mar, 17 to Mar. 24—Holy Week 

Apr. 25—St.. Mark’s Day, Celebrated Es- 
pecially in Villages Named San Marcos 

May 3—Day of the Holy ‘Cross, Celebrated 
Especially at Amatlan, Vera Cruz 

peek 5—The Cinco de Mayo National Holi- 
ay 

May 23—Corpus Christi—Juego de los 
Voladores at Papantla, Vera Cruz 


NASSAU 


Mar. 1—Opening of Deep-Sea Fishing off 
Bimini 

Mar. 11—Bahamas Women’s Amateur Handi- 
cap Golf Tournament 


Mar. 22—Ballantine Cup Golf Matches 


LOST CIVILIZATIONS OF ANCIENT NIGERIA 


i 


(Continued from page 38) 


high order, and he has been followed 
by others who give ungrudging praise 
for these achievements. 

Artistically the central interest in 
West Africa is associated with the 
distinctive and vigorous work of 
the Yoruba tribes of southern Ni- 
geria. In the eighteenth century 
these tribes, ruled from the Holy 
City. of Ife by the King of Oyo, 
constituted a state more powerful 
than the Ashanti or Dahomans, and 
their influence was strong through- 
out the region, especially among the 
Bini people. Deeply religious, pos- 
sessors of one of the richest mythol- 
ogies in the world, astute in busi- 
ness and statecraft, the Yoruba de- 
veloped an art that excelled in its 
mastery of native materials and in 
its superb naturalism. Although 
many of the best works were wood 
carvings representing subjects taken 
from common life, these were apt to 
be highly colored and in time suc- 
cumbed to decadent influences re- 
sulting from contact with Europe. 
Sculptures in granite and quartz are 
also known, human and animal figures 
sometimes three feet high, but coarse- 
ly worked and far inferior to the 
many strikingly original terra cotta 
figurines which have been discovered 
at Ife. The heads especially are 
among the finest examples of Af- 
rican art we have: that of the na- 
tive deity Lajuwa faithfully repre- 
sents the physical characteristics of 
the modern Yoruba Negro and proves 
beyond any. doubt the inborn ar- 
tistic genius of this people. 

A similar claim can now be made 
for the remarkable bronze pieces dis- 
covered by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity expedition lead by William 
R. Bascom. These heads, cast gen- 
erations, perhaps centuries ago by 
native artisans using some variation 
of the cire perdue method, exhibit 
a realism in treatment which entitles 
them to rank with the work of the 
finest European artists. Every detail 
of the face, even to the Mongoloid 
fold of the eye and the roll of sag- 
ging flesh on the cheek, is scrupu- 
lously portrayed, and it is impossible 
to believe that such craftsmanship 


is of European origin. Dr. Bascom 
scouts the old theory that the bronze — 
work of the Yoruba people was de- 
pendent upon the inspiration of ob- 
scure Portuguese teachers, preferring 
“to look upon this art as an in- 
digenous development” which “mani- 
fests an order of complexity com- 


- parable to that of most literate, pre- 


machine-age societies.” 

The technique by which these heads 
were made is very likely the same as 
that used today by the people of 
Ashanti in making their gold pieces 
and by the neighboring Bini tribes. 
“It is a certain fact,” writes Carl 
Kjersmeier in his study of Negro 
art, “that these bronzes are purely 
African.” The Holy City of Ife was 
the acknowledged center of the arts 
and industries of the Nigerian 
tribes, and long before the arrival 
of missionaries and conquerors from 
Europe Benin City had developed ar- 
tistic traditions of a high order, re- 
ceiving most of its bronze pieces 
from the Yoruba capital. 


Behind the bustling trade and pro-— 
lific. creative energies of these re- 
markable Negro peoples, both ani- 
mating and controlling them, were 
the elaborate but primitive Systems 
of religious beliefs. Gods and god- 
desses abounded in the African pan- 
theons, and it was in honor of them 
and their dreaded priesthood that 
some of the finest examples of 
bronze, terra cotta, stone and wood - 
were made. So close was the con- 
nection between the gods and their 
human replicas that the natives, even 
today, believe that the recovered 
heads are the actual remains of dei- 
ties, just as the monoliths standing 
in various parts of present-day Ife 
are thought to be the “staffs” of 
the now-vanished gods. 


Archeology, which has performed 
such miracles of discovery in Egypt, 
in the Ancient East of Iran, Sumer, 
Babylonia, in China, Siam and 
throughout the worlds of Greede) 
and Rome, may well find in Africa 
south of the Sudan the records of a 
civilization challenging comparison 
with some of the finest thus far 
known to us. 


This Yoruba mask represents the spirit of an ancestor. 
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See BANFF ...LAKE LOUISE...COLUMBIA 
ICEFIELD HIGHWAY ENROUTE 
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ride and hike skyline trails. Columbia Icefield Highway now complete 
for 1940. Spectacular tours daily from Lake Louise to Columbia 
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featuring an EASTER “FIESTAVAL” Mar. 20 to Apr. 3 


A solid month of continuous houseparty—a glori- 
ous new “spring tonic”? served on a tropic seashore 
at the South’s largest ocean front resort-estate! Floor 
shows, golf tournaments, special parties—a fishing 
rodeo—bathing in sea and sunshine—every thrilling 
day and night diversion of South Florida’s famous 
“‘nleasure coast!”” And at Easter an impressive musi- 
cal program followed by special festivities. Come for 
a day, a week, all month. Remember—everything is 
included in a special daily American Plan rate. 
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Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 
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THE AIRPLANE SEARCHES FOR INCA GOLD 


(Continued from page 29) 


By now, the heavy machinery has 


|been loaded through a special hatch- 


way in the plane. Inside the plane is 
a railway on which a loading platform 
can be moved. This is for the pur- 
pose of an even distribution of the 
heavy load, Otherwise, at such great 
altitudes, even a three-engined super- 
charged plane would not be able to 
lift into the rarefied air more than 
a ton of freight. 

The propellers revolve, we taxi 
across the landing field, and the tow- 
ers and roofs of La Paz fall 
rapidly away from us. Down below, 
an amazing panorama unrolls itself. 
Towering mountains, capped with 


| snow and ice, great rock slides down 


which avalanches have fallen into 
abysmal quebradas, then a gulf splits 
a rugged trail between the peaks of 
the Cordillera, and we look down on 


| another of those bleak paramos of the 


Andes, till we are on the other side 
of the high pass of Sorata. The 
thought of a forced landing on the 
side of a ravine, with not a foot of 
level space, or on the top of some 
inaccessible mesa, makes us shud- 
Gero 

Says my American friend and 
guide: 

“Tt took us ten years to solve this 
little problem of air transport. The 
Aramayo concern in La Paz, who 
owns this lost gold mine, saw that 
somehow machinery had to be got 
across the cordillera and down into 
that valley yonder, where you see the 
glint of the green trees and the 
shining stream, Llamas, the im- 
memorial transport in these regions, 
were no good. You see, a Jlama is as 
temperamental as a camel in the 
Sahara. He won’t carry more than 
sixty pounds, and if you put a half 
pound more on his back, he'll lie 
down straightaway, and you can't 
move him an inch! The president of 
the Compania Aramoya thought of a 
new wheeze. There was the hardy 
burro. True, he can’t stand heights 
and little oxygen as well as the llama, 
and he can’t carry more than about 
thirty pounds. Well, why not super- 
charge the moke? Someone took the 
foals of the burros and cut an extra 
set of nostrils in their faces. It was 
calculated that the extra breathing 
capacity would increase the burro’s 
vitality and staying power. So it did! 
When the foal grew up, he could 
carry forty-five pounds more than 
his father; but at that rate, with the 
Cia Aramoya wanting one million 
pounds of heavy machinery ferried 
over the cordillera, it would have 
taken ten years to finish that job with 
burros, taking twenty-five days on 
the two-way trip. Even so some of 
these pieces of mining machinery 


weighed all of two thousand pounds. 
You could not load that onto a bur- 
ro’s back! The trail was cruel, it 
was wicked, as you English say. One 
slip of the hooves and you might 
drop five thousand feet into an in- 
accessible ravine.” 

In 1933, the engineers of Pan- 
American Airways and the U. S. 
Aerial Explorations of New York 
held a conference with the mining 
engineers of the Aramoya company. 
A plane was flown to the lost valley, 
and the preliminary survey showed 
it would have to ascend to 21,000 feet 
in order to clear the pass of Sorata 
and then drop down into a bottle- 
necked narrow and tapering valley 
whose sides were—and still are— 
clothed in impenetrable forest and 
jungle. Here and there the airmen, 
looking down from their cockpit into 
that valley of the blind; noted a few 
very scattered Indian farmsteadings, 
but could see no clearing suitable for 
a runway. Next day the plane flew 
over the valley and dropped smoke- 
boxes to act as wind-sleeves and show 
the direction of the prevailing air cur- 
rents. Weather stations were then 
set up, and data collected for a year. 
It was found that the wind blew 
up or down the narrow valley. 

At last there came a day when a big 
labor force of pedns and _ cholos 
climbed the pass over Sorata and, 
down in the valley, started to hack a 
path through the bush. They made a 
narrow runway about a mile long 
close to a mountain stream. In 1935 
four hundred tons of mining ma- 
chinery were flown in to Tipuani. 

Glancing downwards, I now saw 
the runway and the stream, white 
streaks cleaving the dense bush. The 
roofs of diminutive corrugated iron 
buildings appeared and men like flies 
running below, where the arms of 
derricks raised themselves against the 
dark green background of a wooded 
hillside. Soon the plane had settled 
down onto the runway and we were 
taxiing to the derricks, where the 
Bolivian workers attached slings to 
the heavy boxes and began unloading 
the machinery, I looked at my wrist 
watch. It was exactly 9.28 a.m. 

If the sardonic face of the sallow 
ghost of an old conquistador, in 
hauberk and leathern doublet, had 
been standing by the entrance of the 
ancient socabén, it might have smiled 
wanly and then saluted us with the 
rusted tip of its upraised blade of 
old Toledan steel. For what was 
long lost had been found in condi- 
tions that such a man must inevitably 
have attributed to necromancy of the 
blackest sort, worth a fiery auto-da-fé 
in the shady plaza of old colonial 
Lima! 
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OUR TOWN IN EAST TEXAS 
/ (Continued on page 10) 


MY STORY 

San Augustine is an old town as 
Texas towns go. 

Back before 1700 when the French 
had a colony around New Orleans 
and proposed to exploit everything 
west of the Mississippi, and the 
Spaniards had gold mines in Mexico 
and claimed all the great wastes to 
the north, Texas was left to the 
Indians and the buffaloes, and it 
was anybody’s guess as to whom it 
belonged. In the early eighteenth 
century, the Reverend George Lewis 
Crocket, the author of “Two Cen- 
turies of East Texas,” relates with 
some asperity that the French colony 
fell under the influence of a “com- 
mercial adventurer, bent upon his 


own aggrandizement rather than a 


provincial governor with the inter- 
ests of his country at heart.” This 
deplorably bourgeois person began 
with typical bourgeois energy to be 
worried about all the prospective 


customers for glass beads being ne- 
glected in the hinterland beyond the 


Mississippi. He sent traders (not 
soldiers, mind you, for he did not 
“have the interests of his country 
at heart’) to Texas to dicker with 
the Texas Indians. ; 

In 1715, one of these traders, ‘a 
young fellow by the name of St. 
Denis, pushed clear on across the 
wilderness to Spanish outposts on 
the Rio Grande and offered innocent- 
ly enough to transact business with 
the Spaniards themselves. The 
Spaniards, who were protectionists 
of the deepest dye, were not only 
surprised but shocked at the appear- 
ance of the French freetrader. To 
cover their confusion they slapped 
him in jail and introduced him to 
the governor’s daughter, who soon 
afterward married St. Denis and 
apparently settled ‘this hash for keeps 
—at least from that point on his 
importance to history is practically 
zero. 

Recovering from their shock, the 
Spaniards decided to erect a tariff 
wall that would educate French trad- 
ers about the importance of national 
boundaries. So they sent some 
priests to establish missions and con- 
vert the heathen as near the French 
outpost of Natchitoches as was dis- 
creet. They also sent along some 
soldiers to protect the priests from 
the Indians and to protect the In- 
dians from the French. One of these 
missions, called Nuestra Sefiora de 
los Dolores (Our Lady of Sorrows) 
was established near the present town 
of San Augustine, and from that time 
on the country was settled more or 
less continuously, if sparsely, by 
people of European stock. 

Little trace of this earliest group 
of settlers remains in San Augustine 
tradition—although I went to school 
with a youngster named Y’Barbo 
whose family dated from that era. 
The missions themselves never 
amounted to much. A typical mis- 
sion is described in a document left 
us by a Spanish big shot who in- 
spected them a couple of generations 
after their establishment, as con- 
sisting of “three priests, sixty sol- 
But the 
existence of those missions did, in- 
cidentally, determine the history of 


the town. For in journeying back 


of the missions. 


and forth on trips of inspection to 
the missions, the Spaniards trampled 
out a mule trail which was, for a 
long time, the best means of getting 
into Texas. With their great flair 
for names, they called it El Cam- 
ino Real, or The King’s Highway. 
As a mid-point rest station on El 
Camino Real between the Rio Grande 
and the Sabine Missions, the Span- 
iards later established a mission 
named San Antonio which grew to 
be larger than any of the original 
settlements it was created to serve. 

The current history of San Augus- 
tine has its roots in a later era when 


the Protestant Anglo-Saxons acquired * 


Louisiana. Having apparently spent 
their two centuries in the eastern 
part of this country breeding like 
rabbits and sending their sons West 
they began to spill over into Texas. 
Then San Augustine, as the jump- 
ing-off place at the eastern end of 
El Camino Real, as the head of the 
best traveled overland route into the 
territory, began to experience a 
boom. 

The Spaniards, either being tired 
of wasting good religion on heathens 
or just plain lazy, welcomed these 
prolific newcomers and gave them 
land. 

So the new settlers came on in 
ever-increasing number and variety. 
Some of the newcomers were aris- 
tocrats from Virginia and the South- 
east whose very names, Blount and 
Cartwright and Sharpe, bespoke their 
traditions. With their slaves they 
settled the rich redlands around the 
town. Others, of course, were moun- 
taineers from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, bringing an entirely different 
tradition with them. Mostly they 
settled rag-tags of redland and the 
piney woods, buying poorer lands 
because they couldn’t afford planta- 
tions. 

As might have been expected of 
the Protestant invasion, one of their 
first organizations was a chapter of 
the Masonic Lodge—the first’ in 
Texas. About the lodge grew a 
town and a-line of thought entirely 
divorced from Spain and the days 
But the Spanish, 
and later, Mexican governments, 
which had so quixotically defended 
their border against the French in- 
vasion that did not follow St. Denis, 
realized their peril too late. 

Some of the early committee re- 
ports of that Masonic Lodge were 
signed by a Tennessean, a friend 
of Andrew Jackson, whose name, 
Sam Houston, was destined to at- 
tract Mexico’s attention. But dur- 
ing the first rush of settlers, the 
Mexican hospitality was remarkable. 
In fact, their enthusiasm for grant- 
ingdands got out of hand. In their 
vague, Latin way, they apparently 
delegated power to issue title to 
land to several different authorities, 
whose conflicting grants—overlapping 
on one another and on the estab- 
lished homesteads of early Spanish 
settlers—gave rise to trouble. 

When two or three gentlemen hav- 
ing good title to the same piece of 
land met in a new, raw, frontier- 
border community, they naturally 
were a little rough in settling the 
issue of ownership. There followed 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Old Santa Fe 


NEW MEXICO 


When you travel to or from Cali- 
fornia, via Santa Fe’s swift trans- 
continental trains, you can break your 
journey delightfully (conveniently 
and economically, too) with a visit to 
quaint Old Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
and its colorful Indian country 
roundabout. 

There, on a 1, 2, or 3-day Indian- 
detour motor cruise, you can explore, 
intimately, age-old inhabited Taos 
Pueblo and other Indian settlements, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings, and primi- 
tive Spanish-American villages tucked 
away in the picturesque Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains. 

Indian-detour guests make their 
headquarters at Fred Harvey’s charm- 
ing La Fonda Hotel, facing the Plaza 
in Old Santa Fé itself. 


@ For an Indian-detour picture folder 
and further details, just consult any 
travel office, or mail the coupon below. 
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T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1336 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send Indian-detour picture booklet, and fares 


OUR TOWN IN EAST TEXAS 
(Continued from page 43) 


tiffs, skirmishes and bloody wars in 
which a man’s rights, both property 
and human, came to rest on gun- 
powder. And in those troubled 
days before the revolution against 
Mexico, a minor tradition which 
later became the curse of the locality 
was. born. That gunpowder way 
of settling disputes became a bad 
habit. It was less than five years 
ago that Governor Allred sent Tex- 
as Rangers into the town to con- 
vince a little group, standpatters on 
this still very real phase of the 
town’s tradition, that a revolver is 
not a judicial process. It was only 
a few months ago that the last 
Ranger left. 

But despite wars, there was too 
much good land to be had to stop 
the flow of immigration overland 
through San Augustine. During the 
1830’s the town achieved a population 
twice or thrice its present size. 

Men of many traditions were 
among those who dropped out of 


west-bound caravans. And _ frag- 
ments of all those traditions were 
handed down, more or less undi- 


gested at first, through the town’s 
successive generations. 

Looking back on my boyhood, it 
seems to me that there were three 
main traditions which still conduct- 
ed a triangular tug-of-war for the 
town’s allegiance. 

There was the aristocratic tradi- 
tion of the early days, when San 
Augustine sent delegates to Washing- 
ton on the Brazos to sign the Texas 
Declaration of Independence and 
when leaders of the town’s gentry 
were elected to high offices in the 
Republic and the state which fol- 
lowed the Republic of Texas; when 
San Augustine styled itself the 
“Athens of Texas” and pointed with 
pride to its three colleges; and, 
finally, when it was the center of 
activities for the horse-racing and 
fox-hunting gentry of Texas. This 
tradition, with its meticulously gra- 
cious culture, its literate leisure, 
and its self-conscious noblesse oblige, 
during my boyhood seemed to have 
lost its once undisputed sway—but 
it was still powerful and will prob- 
ably become a large part of the 
town’s future legend. 

Now and again since the early days 
there has been a resurgence of the 
feuding tradition, hated by most of 
the aristocrats, nurtured among some 
of the pioneers who, of course were 
always a large part of those pushing 
back the frontiers of this country 
and were certainly among those who 
settled San Augustine. Feuds have 
always been hated by most of the 
town. But “the Martins and the 


Coys, they were a reckless sort of 
boys,” and bystanders if they wanted 
to remain healthy as well as innocent 
were forced to stand aside ever and 
again during the town’s history while 
groups carrying on feuds took con- 
trol, particularly in the period from 
the seventies up to the World War. 
Every effort at present is being made 
by town leaders to stamp out this 
tradition entirely, but it is still a part 
of the legend little boys listen to 
around the fireside, and how success- 
ful the effort will prove is an un- 
answered question. Certainly the 
era of the feud’s dominance is pass- 
ing. 

Then with the turn of the century 
came the vanguard of the business- 
man’s invasion. Merchants, mostly 
from outside, in pursuit of the dollar 
rather than the political or lawless 
power which had fascinated the earli- 
er settlers, began to come into prom- 
inence in the town with their creeds 
of salesmanship and ever more trade. 
Their dominance has been recent and 
has bequeathed the town some good 
highways, a new courthouse and a 
bond structure that county leaders in 
despair hope can be lifted off a poor 


county and assumed by the rich 
State of Texas. 

Those three traditions, certainly, 
still exist and tear the town with 


conflicting impulses, while it watches 
the slow crumbling of its ramparts 
of isolation and independence before 
radio and movie and press. 
ENVOI 

That, roughly, is the story of the 
pictures brought to me. All three 
stories of San Augustine, Russell’s 
and Roy’s and mine, have their ele- 
ments of truth. And what you may 
read into the pictures will have its 
element of truth also. Perhaps the 
historian of the future can~make 
the little story whole in one story 
of many plots and characters, but 
he will have to sweat over it. 

Perhaps as it settles through fu- 
ture years, as it assimilates its con- 
flicting traditions and adjusts to a 
new role in the history of a nation 
becoming more and more homo- 
geneous—with less individuality of 
town and citizen alike—San Augus- 
tine will be easier to describe. At 
present it is in an era of confusion, 
of uncertainties and changes and 
growth, which are interesting for 
their very complexity—a small town 
in limbo awaiting some future when 
things will become settled and simple 
as they were before the Spaniards 
and the English-speaking people 
came to deluge it with their troubles 
and pains of swift historical adjust- 
ment, 
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of steel. We stood back from 
the drill. Then the pump was 
started and the cap removed from 
the pipe driven into the oil stream, 
in this case a thousand feet below. 
A black geyser burst out, twenty feet 
in height. The engineer ran forward 
and plunged his hand into the fluid. 
It clung to his arm, thick and black. 
It was a gusher of the highest grade 
oil in the fields. It would yield a 
fortune and last for years. 

“There is a story going about that 
the Rumanian oil fields are ex- 
hausted,” my oil director said. “If 
these wells should go dry, then I 
will show a thousand others as yet 
undug that will some day cover all 
those fields and hills.” He pointed 
down and across the valley to the 
distant range of Carpathians. “Our 
engineers have proof. There is no 
end of destructive propaganda being 
spread over the investment market, 
for reasons that you may guess. The 
whole world has been apprised of the 
strategic value of Rumania’s oil.” 

Behind all this disorderly array of 
one of Europe’s most coveted and 
precious treasures lay certain half- 
obscured reasons for confusion. 
Every concessionaire seemed to be 
playing ’possum. Each national pro- 
ducer was making believe he did not 
take this Rumanian oil business se- 
riously. The producers pretended 
that they did not care whether they 
got the oil or not, and the sloppy 
state of their concessions was part 
of the evidence. The government of 
each nation all the while has been 
carefully checking how much petro- 
leum friend and foe have got out of 
it. At present, there are concession- 
aires from eleven great nations: Ger- 
many, Italy, United Kingdom, Czecho- 
solvakia (its wells are still held in 
that country’s name and supply oil 
to the Allies), France, Egypt, Greece, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Spain and Bel- 
gium. ‘Other countries, including a 
comparatively small concession to an 
American concern, have holdings that 
withdraw about a third of the entire 
output. That is the set-up of friendly 
enemies at the present that may be 
changed any moment by a turn of the 
international kaleidoscope. 

In 1938, Germany imported from 


Rumania fourteen per cent of her 
‘total oil imports of 5,268,000 metric 


tons. Through a working agreement 
concluded since, Germany in future 
will be entitled to twenty-five per cent 
of Rumania’s output. While this will 


double the quantity of her 1938 oil 


imports, it will still leave her minus 
seventy-two per cent of her normal 
needs. The total production of oil 
in Rumania for 1938 was 4,503,431 
tons, Even this figure falls a million 
tons short of Germany’s consump- 
tion. A glance at the 1936 oil ex- 
ports to all countries shows seven 
million tons! Therein lies the an- 
swer to Germany’s problem. What- 
ever Rumania can produce for all 
countries, Rumania can supply to one 
country, under sufficient compulsion. 
That is one angle of the whole Bal- 
kan situation as it might be turned 
to Germany’s benefit tomorrow. 

How would Germany accomplish 
this coup aimed at the taking of the 
oil fields by force of arms, in case 


Rumania did not yield to persuasion? 
Already, we have mentioned the lev- 
erage possible by a threat of turning 
Hungary loose against Transylvania. 
Or, a German promise of keeping off 
Bulgaria in a war to retake Do- 
brudja would make it worth Ru- 
mania’s while to shut down on all 
but German exports. In that case, 
however, she would have to defend 
herself from indignant Allied forces. 

The next logical step in tracing the 
possible outcome of an oil Putsch, 
was to make a first-hand study of 
how such a strategic move might be 
made, if Germany were to undertake 
the job instead of letting George Bol- 
shevik do it for her. Germany is not 
in the habit of sending a boy to do 
a man’s job. 

I had the good fortune to have on 
this occasion as my traveling com- 
panion and guide a former Austrian 
officer who had been taken into Ru- 
mania’s dragnet of nations. When it 
was all over, he found himself to be 
a Rumanian. I found him a loyal 
Rumanian too, with very few com- 
plaints because he thought the other 
half of the Balkan people were much 
more unfortunate. 

We set out on the midnight ex- 
press for Cernauti (former Austrian 
Cernowitz) and arrived at our desti- 
nation just before noon the next day. 
I could not help but calculate that if 
it took a fast train twelve hours to 
make the trip, how long might it take 
a mechanized German army to make 
the same journey? 
~ My companion had campaigned this 
whole country and he said he thought 
he could answer my question. In the 
first place, he instructed me to look 
out of the windows at every station. 
There were literally hundreds of sol- 
diers at each halting place. The far- 
ther north towards Russia we went, 
the more numerous soldiers became. 
Occasionally our train was switched 
to let a troop train pass. On the 
flat cars we could make out various 
units of the army carrying the latest 
model equipment. In some cases 
there were twelve-inch guns mounted 
permanently on steel-girdered cars. 

“They are part of the eight hun- 
dred thousand men that Rumania has 
mobilized to date. She could prob- 
ably put as many more in the field 
under force of circumstances. I don’t 
think the Russians could back through 
them. The Germans could, but it 
would be no laughing matter. 

“You see, this is an old story for 
the Germans. We did precisely this 
same thing in the last war.” He was 
talking as an Austro-German now, 
against whom he will probably be 
called upon to fight later on, due to 
this perpetual shift of nationalities 
after every war. “Tomorrow [| shall 
show you what I mean.” 

This visit to Bukovina was prov- 
ing to be a series of revelations. I 
recalled how I had put off my pro- 
posed visit to the Balkans year after 
year because I fancied it would be 
worse than a trip into North China 
I had once taken, where one had to 
carry one’s own wash basin and in- 
sect powder. Railways would be 
pretty awful and livable hotels few 
and far between. 
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In reality, our vestibuled all-sleeper 
express from Bucharest to Cernauti 
was as good as anything of the kind 
I had found on the Continent. I can 
name ten hotels in Bucharest that 
struck as fair an average as you 
would get in most European capitals. 
One of them would pass in Mayfair. 
Finally, away up in the far north on 
the border of Russian Poland, we 
discovered this city of a hundred 
thousand, Cernauti. 

Cernauti, like Rome, is built on 
seven hills. In general character and 
feeling, it is typically Austrian and 
will be a long while in getting over 
the characteristics of the old Empire. 
Being near the Polish border, it also 
has a strong touch of Poland. It falls 
into Russian Slavic along the horizon 
where one sees half a dozen Ortho- 
dox Greek churches. We later visited 
the great palace of the Metropolitan 
bishop -and- learned that “he ruled 
many millions of devout Orthodox 
Christians. It was a city of public 
parks, a university and scores of im- 
posing public buildings. One of the 
most impressive features was the lux- 
urious trackless trolley-buses that we 
had not seen since we left Rome. 
The Central Hotel had just been 
“Americanized,” we were told, and 
were forthwith ushered into the 
American cocktail room, 

The world will recall that the en- 
tire government of Poland together 
with all the foreign diplomats in 
Warsaw tumbled over the borderline 
and landed in Cernauti. They stopped 
at the Central Hotel and made it 
what it is today. Simultaneously, 
more than one hundred thousand 
Polish refugees broke through the 
barrier demanding sanctuary. 
Twenty-five thousand are still there, 
destitute, save for what the Ru- 
manians can spare them. And that 
is the point that may become a de- 
cisive factor in Rumania’s plan and 
capacity of resistance. It is all she 
can do to support her own body and 
soul, 

For two days, my Austrian mentor 
and I could not make our proposed 
reconnaissance. It had been raining 
for days. Finally, we did make the 
twenty-five mile journey to the bor- 
der of old Poland. It was a hair- 
raising ride due to the gummy black 
mud we had to plough through at 
twelve miles an hour. Twice we had 
to be hauled out of mudholes. 

“There,” said my companion, point- 
ing to the sea of mud through which 
we were wallowing. ‘“‘That’s the prin- 
cipal reason there will be no inva- 
sion of Russians until spring at least. 
Napoleon’s Grand Army got mired 
in some of that same mud that forms 


a rich black loam belt like a barrie. 
The Germans are well aware of its 
existence too.” 

He spread out a map on his knees. 
“We are in Moldavia, which includes 
the Bukovina of the Austrian Em- 
pire. To the west lies Transylvania 
completely protected by the Car- 
pathian Motintains which could be 
held by a small army of deployed 
guerrillas against the best Germany 
could send. To the east lies Bess- 
arabia, which we may fancy will be 
taken by the Russians who would 
press uncomfortably against the flank 
of a Rumanian army trying to pro- 
tect Bukovina from invasion. In col- 
lusion with Russia Germany would 
be permitted to march through Rus- 
sian Poland around the Carpathians. 
Bukoyina presents itself a broad plain 
of wheat fields. Just as it offered a 
simple and unobstructed gateway to 
the flood of fleeing Poles, so would 
it offer easy passage for a German 
army. It is almost a straight line 
over fairly level terrain to the oil 
fields, which lie nestling in the foot- 
hills of the Carpathian Mountains. 

“And it could very possibly be,” 
my guide remarked with a shake of 
the head, “the route that an amti- 
German army might take. With a 
free access to the Mediterranean, the 
transport ships would pass through 
the Dardanelles with Turkey’s aid 
and enter the Black Sea. The armies 
would debark at Varna, Bulgaria. 
But chiefly at Constanta, Rumania. 
There through the oil pipe lines di- 
rectly from the wells, the ships would 
refuel for their homeward journey, 
and the mechanized army and its air 
complement would receive their sup- 
plies of fuel and lubrication at a nat- 
ural base. Why could not this great 
plain of Moldavia and Bukovina be- 
come the spot that the General Staffs 
of all the armies are looking for, the 
field of Armageddon. This last is 
not my idea. There is more and more 
talk every day, that the Germans will 
meet defeat on their unprotected 
southeastern boundary. Possibly by 
way of Rumania.” 

All very well, if wars could be 
fought and won on paper. The 
armies of France and Britain are a 
long, long way from Rumania! So 
are the Germans, who, unless they 
can manage to dominate Rumania 
and get her entire oil production, may 
meet defeat before they can reach 
Bukovina. 

Armies used to be said to travel 
on their bellies. But the mechanized 


armies of today are paralyzed with- 
out their limitless source and supply 


of petroleum products. 
alee ee 
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cost of the wind in their sails; sorted 
them out on their island republics in 
the Bahamas and Haiti; and sold 
them for a song to grateful traders. 

During the Seven Years’ War, 
England drove the French out of 
Canada, but the patriot smugglers 
provisioned the French down in the 
Caribbean. As many as a hundred 
Yankee sail crowded the harbor of 
Spain’s Monte Christi at one time, 
unloading sacks of wheat and casks 
of meat for the enemy. The self- 
appointed quartermasters thronged 
the free ports of St. Eustatius, Ja- 
maica, St. Thomas (Danish) and 
Dominica. But their happiest rela- 
tions were with the merchants in 
the French ports of Cape Francis 
(now Cap Haitien) and Martinique. 
Through these same merchants the 
Bourbons were soon to pay their debt 
to the rebels in a gift of war sup- 
plies that turned the course of his- 
tory. 

Meanwhile, General Washington, 
with a pitiful army, no navy at all, 
and no powder to put: into nonexis- 
tent flintlocks and cannon, had a 
war on his hands. It was mouse 
against mastodon. Where was he 
to get war supplies? Only from Eu- 
rope; only via the West Indies, only 
by means of the patriot smugglers 
and their. illicit set-up. The war 
would not even have gotten under 
way but for the swift, effective work 
of the only well-trained men Wash- 


ington could command. The seadogs 


rushed arms and clothing and tents 
to his armies; they fought the na- 
val war (for there was never a 
navy worth the name) valiantly and 
well, as part of their Caribbean 


cruises. 


We will sign up for a privateering 
cruise on the Fair American, Cap- 
tain Esaph Hopkins, eighteen six- 
pounders and a hundred-odd men 
aboard. She’s a brig just refitted 
in New London, a proved and saucy 
sailor, so even if we meet a British 
warship of twice her weight and 
guns, we can slip. under her bows 
if the fight goes against us, and 
show the Britishers how to handle a 
vessel. They’re losing four sail 
to every one of ours. They've got 
to; there are too many Union Jacks 
in our waters. 

Bermuda—technically our enemy— 
is sighted, and immediately Captain 
Hopkins selects from his assortment 
of flags‘ Union Jack, which is hoist- 
ed to the maintop masthead. There 
is an answering signal from St. 
George, which means the harbor is 
clear of Britishers, so we run into 


port and are received with the warm 
hospitality we expect from Bermuda. 
Everything there is quite normal; the 
island is divided, just like the thir- 
teen colonies, into Tory sympathizers, 
people who don’t care, and the out- 
and-out Bermudians who have sent 
a letter to General Washington ask- 
ing him to take the island for the 
rebel side. Aside from emotions, 
business as usual—the shipyards are 
turning out privateers for the rebels, 
which can be bought on St. Eusta- 
tius; and the scandal of Bermuda 
sending twelve sail loaded with pow- 
der to Philadelphia exactly a year 
before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has pretty well died down; 
the disciplinary British fleet has left 
the island. 

Sailing south, we reflect on the 
old ties of brotherhood that cause 
the famous shipyards of Bermuda to 
furnish the rebels two hundred priva- 
teers a year; and on the less spec- 
tacular aid of the other British is- 
lands that play interference, and thus 
provide the Continental Army with 
its first line of defense. We rejoice 
in the variety of temperament that 
makes it possible for English mer- 
chants to send a fleet of merchant- 
men, heavily convoyed, to provision 
the redcoats—and divert a round 
dozen of them down to St. Eusta- 
tius, where the resident Americans, 
Messrs. 'Curson and Gouverneur, buy 
their war supplies, load them into 
Bermuda’s privateers—and send them 
to Mr. Bingham in Martinique for 
papers. ; 

We stop at St. Pierre, Martinique, 
capital of the French West Indies, 
presided over by that gracious and 
resourceful gentleman, the Marquis 
de Bouillé. France has not yet en- 
tered the war—officially—and we as- 
sume that the long hours the Goy- 
ernor General spends with Mr. Bing- 
ham, our minister of marine for the 
West Indies, are merely social— 
which is often the case. For Mrs. 
Bingham is beautiful, a gifted host- 
ess, and a perfectly shocking racon- 
teuse. 

Captain Hopkins is delighted to 
find the two British prizes which the 
Fair American has taken on her way 
down already in port. Mr. Bingham’s 
Admiralty Court judges the prizes 
promptly, and awards much _ hard 
money to the good captain, who is 
too shrewd to give his men their 
full share in a port where the girls 
are French enough to privateer on 
their own. “We'll keep the rest for 
the wenches at home,” he grins at 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the men, as he locks the better part 
of their prize money away in his 
safe. And nobody argues with him. 

There are many good reasons for 
sending prizes down to Mr. Bingham, 
instead of sending them in to an 
American port. The British blockade 
is less severe, and the prize crews 
know how to zigzag down to Mar- 
tinique by routes the Britishers never 
guess. And then there is the matter of 
cargoes—only useful cargoes should 
run the blockade to the rebel sea- 
board. And Mr. Bingham is buy- 
ing useful—and explosive—cargoes 
all up and down the islands. He 
refits his prizes as privateers, loads 
them with the sinews of war, and 
sends them out to act as warships 
during the voyage, and as army pur- 
veyors to Washington—with a little 
offering of Lady Belle’s tea and tea- 
cups to Mrs. Washington, with best 
wishes from the privateersman who 


captured the Hamilton household 
goods. 
In the West Indies, everything 


works together. Mr. Bingham buys 
a Bermuda vessel down in St. Eusta- 
tius, and at the same time the car- 
goes dumped by British merchant- 
men who. have slipped from their 
convoy. He sends General Washing- 
ton British goods in British bottoms, 
and probably growls, “That’s the 
English policy—the Americans must 
buy British goods sent in British bot- 
toms. Very well; we'll stick to the 
fine old commercial policy of dear 
Mother England, and blow her Hes- 
sians to demnition,” 

Though the British are a great help 
to Mr. Bingham, the French are not 
far behind. They need American 
independence the worst way; they 
know the rebels cannot possibly win 
without French aid; this aid must be 
expressed in munitions carried in 
conspicuous ships; the clever Brit- 
ish spies notice these large and para- 
mount activities; ergo, France will be 
drawn into a war with England. 

However, the Marquis de Bouillé 
is resourceful. He collaborates with 
Mr. Bingham in an odd little fleet of 
privateers. The papers are neutral 
French, the destination is fictitious, 
and the cargo is explosive. Though 
the captains are American, the crews 
are French and Spanish and jabber 
excitedly in their heathen tongues if 
an inquisitive Britisher challenges 
and boards them. Even the British 
realize that all good privateers have 
a repertory of papers, flags and uni- 
forms; but no Britisher can stand 
the sound of foreign languages. So 
he apologizes and retires—for after 
all, the British dread the evil hour 
when they must fight the French. 
So the Bouillé-Bingham “merchant- 
man” sails into a rebel port. 

To get the flavor of history in its 
most precarious, theatrical mood, we 
must go up to Cape Francis. By 
now we have firmly decided that the 
impresario of the Caribbean stage is 
none other than Old Scratch himself, 
that temperamental bosom friend of 
Blackbeard the pirate, who inherited 
his buried loot, and a good deal of 
his talent for melodrama. Old 
Scratch was evidently still living on 
Tortuga Island, the ancestral pirates’ 
home near Cape Francis, and influenc- 
ing the French and American mer- 
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chants established there. To make 
flames shoot out of his eyes, it was 
merely necessary to mention Horta- 
lez and Company. It was his best 
hit, and his pride is infernal. 

Cape Francis is a merchants’ and 
mariners’ town. It lacks the swank 


of exquisite Martinique, but it is 
more spacious than St. Pierre, and 
the playhouse is much better. The 


town is laid out in squares, the 
houses have gardens and fountains, 
the American merchants live in vil- 
las spaced along the water-front. 
The band plays outdoors, the girls 
are as lovely as rich brigantines sail- 
ing without convoy, and as quickly 
strike their colors to the rebel sail- 
or. Those ladies who take the air 
in carriages wear “bolsters on their 
hips,” as the accurate Yankees put 
it, and intricate headdresses at ‘least 
a foot high over tall powdered wigs, 
as decreed by Versailles. The gentle- 
men of fashion dress as if they were 
about to pay duty at court and kiss 
the hand of Marie Antoinette. 

The rich merchant colony, Franco- 
American, with the enigmatic nobles, 
wining, dining, dancing, driving 
through the pleasant streets while 
the band plays, spin their bright in- 
trigues in which love, politics, and 
business are often pleasantly com- 
bined. But Captain Hopkins has 
business with M. Carabasse, and this 
sort of business goes best when their 
heads are close together over the 
rum in their favorite café. M. Cara- 
basse is distraught these days, for 
he has connections with a new house, 
Roderigue Hortalez and Company, 
which is evidently run by a madman. 
However, Captain Hopkins is al- 
ways ready to take a profit, even 
from lunatics. 

And the new Paris house is send- 
ing over to Cape Francis, in a whole 
fleet of ships, goods beyond Johnny 
Reb’s fondest dreams. Shoes and 
uniforms and tents to keep him 
warm, bullets and cannon and pow- 
der to keep the enemy hot—and 
all from the French arsenals. M. 
Carabasse explains that the French 
army is changing its style and equip- 
ment, so his house, having excellent 
connections, is buying the discarded 
supplies at great bargains. But noth- 
ing explains why Hortalez rushes 
its fleet back and forth with goods, 
dumps them, murmurs, “Virginia to- 
bacco, please,’ and rushes back for 
more—without demanding a franc in 
payment. Here is a huge business 
being run on credit, and the hopes 
that the privateers will some day 
bring enough Virginia tobacco to M. 
Carabasse’s warehouses to balance the 
books. 

So M. Carabasse holds up his 
hands when Captain Hopkins 
broaches the subject of payment, and 
exclaims, “Pay when you can, my 
dear captain. Bring back tobacco. 
But I say to you and all merchants 
who I can trust to run the blockade 
with my precious goods—Hurry, for 
the love of God! Don’t stop to 
take prizes—that delay is dangerous 
to you and to the sacred cause of 
America. My house was founded 
solely to aid that cause, it thinks 
nothing of profits, it thinks only of 
rushing guns to General Washing- 
ton. Cannot you, my dear friend, be 
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as good a patriot as M. Hortalez 
over in Paris?” 

And then he sighs, and relaxes. 
“T think that now we should go to 
the playhouse, and see the little piece 
that is so soothing, with only two 
duels, five deaths by violence—” he 
winks at his friend—‘and one femme 
fatale, fresh from Paris.” 

So on our return voyage, the Fair 
American snares all the trade winds 
into her canvas, takes one modest 
prize—and gets the guns to Wash- 
ington. So the Continental Army, 
with shoes and powder at last, sub- 
dues the haughty Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga, and armed with this first vic- 
tory, Dr. Franklin gets the treaty 
with France for which he has worked 
so long, the hopeless rebels’ war is 
transformed into an international con- 
flict, and the day is won. 

In the Paris office of Hortalez 
and Company, in a room littered with 
ledgers, ~love letters, riding whips, 
flutes, and play books, 
head of the house weeps to think 
that his most delicious intrigue has 
come to an end. France is openly 
in the war; and Hortalez is no 
longer France in fancy dress dis- 
guise, the Bourbon Santa Claus to 
the patriot Americans. From now 
on, Hortalez and Company will, be 
only what it always claimed to be— 
a legitimate house of business. A 
gift of two million francs which 
Louis and his uncle down in Spain 
gave Hortalez with the quintessence 
of secrecy has accomplished its pur- 
pose—England has lost a continent, 
and now France can take its Teves 
on her traditional enemy. 

The head of Hortalez and Cons 
pany is none other than Pierre Au- 
gustin Caron de  Beaumarchais, 
watchmaker, courtier, dramatist and 
private blackmail-killer to the Bour- 
bons. It was he who, as an agent 
of the king’s secret service, has 
been influential in securing assistance 
in money and arms for the American 
colonists. Under the name of Hor- 
talez and Company he has carried on 
an enormous traffic. with the Col- 
onies, employing twelve vessels to car- 
ry goods to the insurgents. Now, 
for a moment, the distinguished wit 
is strumming the harp languidly. 
Then he begins a letter to Monsieur 
Carabasse about Virginia tobacco. 
Finally, bored with the minutiae of 
business, he finds himself 
down ideas for a new comic opera to 
be called “Figaro.” His “Barber of 
Seville” has been a hit; he is to make 
a better thing of “Figaro.” But he 
will not make as much money as he 
makes from Hortalez and Company. 
That is the best comic opera Beau- 
marchais ever wrote. 

He even got some tobacco, and by 
1835 Congress paid a fraction of its 
old debt to the fantastic, benevolent 
House of Hortalez. 


* * * 
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' HIS GROTESQUE MAJESTY, THE GIRAFFE 
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was made over its appearance north 
of the Pyrenees—for the Arabs had, 
centuries before, introduced the 
giraffe (al-zarafa) into. the cities of 
Italy and Spain. The reason may be 
found in the many quaint legends and 
myths which had grown around this 
animal from the earliest times. 
Laufer tells us that the Bushmen of 
South Africa, the ancient Egyptians, 
the Persians and Chinese, the ancient 
Romans, as well as many travelers 
and painters of Renaissance Europe, 
have commemorated this “gentle, in- 
offensive and defenseless creature,” 
whose very name has by some 
authorities been linked with the word 
“seraph,” though the connection is 
mere guesswork. 

Although the present home of the 
giraffe is in Africa, where we find 
it in two forms distinguished by the 
character of the spots, proofs of its 
existence have been discovered in 
many parts of Europe and Asia, par- 
ticularly Greece, Persia, India and 
China. But it is from Egypt that we 
obtain our earliest records of the 
animal whose hieroglyph denotes the 
verb “to dispose or arrange” and 
where scholars have uncovered 
numerous rock-carvings, vase-paint- 
ings, ivory combs and other objects 
utilizing the decorative possibilities 
King Tutankhamen 
accepted Nubian giraffes as a part of 
the tributes due him, and from this 
great kingdom on the Nile the 
camelopard found its romantic way 
into Europe, chiefly through the 
Arabs, who gave to it the name 
zarafa, from the Ethiopian zarat. 

Strange indeed were the fantasies 
inspired by the giraffe through the 
Dark Ages. Ibn al-Faqih, an Arabic 
geographer from Persia, believed it 
to come from the mating of the 
panther and the camel, but a later 
“authority,” Zakariya - al - Qazwini, 
solemnly declared it to be the result 
of complicated biological transactions 
between “the camel mare, the male 
hyena and the wild cow.” Other 
Arab sages—precursors of the writ- 
ers of dream books—considered that 
“a giraffe seen in a dream indicates 
a financial calamity; sometimes’— 
alas!—“a respectable or 
woman,” but invariably bad news of 
one kind or another. 

There are no giraffes in the records 
of Greece, not even in the pages of 
Aristotle, “the master of those who 


know”; in Rome Julius Caesar saw to 


it that a giraffe graced his triumphal 
march in the year 46 B.C., and ten 
of the animals—the largest number 
ever brought together up to his time— 
took part in the celebration which, 
under the Emperor Gordianus III, 
marked the millenium of the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

During the next centuries fabulous 
stories circulated about the creature 
which, in the words of Vincent’ of 
Beauvais, was so sensible of its own 
beauty that it turned completely 
around whenever anyone wished to 
look at it. Despite the presence of 
giraffes in southern Europe, espe- 
cially in Arab Spain and in the great 
menageries of the Emperor Frederick 
II, King of the Two Sicilies, nobody 
seemed to know just what the ani- 
mal looked like or what was its true 
name. Medieval Christianity ran riot 


beautiful 


in parables and allegories featuring 
this harmless beast which could not 
even cry out when attacked or in pain. 
A Dutch moralist reports a dialogue 
between camelopardus and the Christ; 
the credulous Sir John Maundeville 
revels in fantastic stories of Gar- 
santes; Albertus Magnus describes 
the giraffe under two different names; 
and that truly great traveler, Marco 
Polo, despite some errors, was the 
first to recognize the wide geographic 
distribution of the giraffe. Curiously 
enough, he does not mention China 
or Persia, in both of which countries 
this animal was important. 

One of the loveliest animal paint- 
ings that have come down to us is 
that of a giraffe, taken from a Persian 
bestiary of the thirteenth century and 
now in the Morgan Library of New 
York. The text of this superb 
Manafi-i-Hayawan (“Description of 
Animals”) is in eighty-five folio 
volumes of the Persian translation 
from an earlier Arabic manuscript. 
The picture itself, seldom reproduced, 
is remarkable for the accuracy with 
which it represents, not merely any 
giraffe, but a specimen of the so- 
called reticulated species that inhabits 
the Somali country. 

The venerable records of Chinese 
civilization show that a very high 
place was accorded to the giraffe, 
which first appeared in that country 
in the fifteenth century under the 
great Ming dynasty. Legends tell of 
earlier specimens, called the kilin, a 
strange, deer-like animal associated 
with Confucius, and of widely-tray- 
eled Chinese who brought back from 
Africa all manner of curious beasts, 
including the tsu-la, known to the 
Arabs as zurafa. But not until the 
fifteenth century did venturesome 
Chinese navigators return bearing 
gifts of live giraffes to the emperors. 

India, which appears to have been 
just a lovely synonym for whatever 
was mysterious and remote, was long 
thought to be the home of the giraffe. 
Actually, the animal found its way 
to Delhi in the fifteenth century, com- 
ing from the Somali coast; and the 
“Indian” camelopard sent to a fifth 
century Byzantine emperor was cap- 
tured in Ethiopia, a land persistently 
mistaken for India, especially during 
the Middle Ages. Ethiopia, known 
as Abasia or Middle India, was the 
source of the many giraffes which 
delighted the sovereigns and people 
of Constantinople in the long inter- 
val between the Dark Ages and the 
Renaissance: stone statues of this 
and other strange beasts adorned the 
public places of the sumptuous Byzan- 
tine capital, only to be destroyed by 
the miscreants, adventurers and 
fanatics who in the thirteenth century 
overran the great city for the honor 
and glory of Christ. 

Thereafter the giraffe entered into 
the folklore and culture of Europe. 
We have seen how the Emperor 
Frederick II—a passionate connois- 
seur of the strange—created the first 
of the great menageries, stocking 
them with lions, tigers, elephants and 
giraffes. Cosmopolitan, tolerant of 
other faiths, this ruler did much 
to encourage the learned activities 
of the Arabs—for which, naturally, 
he fell under suspicion of being a 
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the only place on the Western Hemi- 
sphere where Tenth, Sixteenth and 
Twentieth Century civilizations walk 
hand in hand 


~ bls you Weleoma! 


Here, in a perfect climate and in an 
atmosphere of famed hospitality, you 
can indulge in your personal prefer- 
ence, since there is something for 
every taste. 


You will find colorful markets and ad- 
mire masterpieces of Spanish Colonial 
architecture, gigantic Pyramids and 
the only Floating Gardens im the 
world. And to these must always be 
added the arts and traditions of the 
ancient Aztecs and Toltecs, which per- 
sist in handicrafts, dance and song. 


Daily, through, up-to-date rail service 
ensures full comfort and relaxation 
enroute to Mexico City, the land of 

eternal spring and where the rate of 
exchange makes you feel a million- 

aire even if you are a person of 
moderate means. 


Ask your own Travel Agent to prepare 
a well balanced itinerary including 
metropolitan and provincial Mexico. 


We shall be glad, upon request, to send 
you our latest folders ‘Sunshine Over 
the Border’’ and “‘Mexico Awaits You’’ 


‘BOUL NeWELLS BLOG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAN YOU 


. Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


. Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


. Tell what types should go har- 


moniously together? 


. Select other furnishings and ac- 
cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room round 


it? 


, A knowledge of the characteristic details 
| of furniture design and interior decora- 
' tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 
_ and interest, and no other source is so 


constantly at your side. 


| But apart from this, such knowledge: has 
, immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity to enter, should you ever desire, 
an interesting career. Interior Decoration 
as a vocation affords a fascinating out- 
Hundreds 


of men and women have found it a way 
to the 


let for your artistic talents. 


expression of their creative 


powers. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
decoration will enable you to create interiors with skill and assurance. 
You are initiated into the mysteries of color, harmony, design and 
arrangement, of how to handle the new modes in decoration, with 
the fabrics and accessories that go with them. 


Arts & Decoration has assembled a great mass of available informa- 
tion and arranged and simplified it for you, so that now you can learn 
at home what would otherwise require years of research. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Travel, March 1940 


Please send me your free booklet describing your home study course 
in Interior Decoration. 
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dangerous and very sinister heretic. 

As in so many other things, France 
inaugurated the modern fashion in 
giraffes. Shortly after that June 
day in 1827 George 1V of England 
received a similar gift from the 
same Mohammed Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, and about the time of the 
American Civil War an Italian ad- 
venturer and explorer aptly named 
Lorenzo Casanova entered into a 
partnership with the firm of Carl 
Hagenbeck. In 1870 Casanova sent 
from Africa the largest consignment 
of wild animals ever sent to Europe, 
including fourteen giraffes. From 


that time until 1914 this great firm 
imported a total of 150 giraffes, the 
largest of which was just over eleven 
feet in height. Before the last war 
these animals would cost from 
$1500 to $2000; today more than 
double that is paid by the various 
zoological gardens and circus pro- 
prietors. 
x ok Ok Xx 

The illustrations for this article’ 
are taken from “The Giraffe in His- 
tory and Art’ by Berthold Laufer 
through the courtesy of the Field 


Museum of Natural History. 
x * OF 


TRAGEDY IN FEZ 
(Continued from page 33) 


Shereefian empire and a _ mighty 
warrior. His favorites 
brothers of the house of Jamai, di- 


rect descendants of Spanish Moors; _ 


they still had in their possession the 
keys to the palace in Granada, from 
which their ancestors had fled four 
hundred years earlier with the last 
Moorish king, Boadbil. Of these 
two brothers, the one, Hadji El 
Maati, was Grand Vizier of the 
State, and the other, Si Mohammed 
Sorier, was Minister of War. They 
were so deeply devoted to one 
another that they lived together in 
a palace in a great garden high 
above the old city of Fez. The 
populace honored these two power- 
ful brothers because of their kindly 
ways, the sultan called himself their 
friend, and they lived happily among 
the women of their harems, who 
were as beautiful as the full moon 
and gazelles. 

Then it happened that the great 
sultan, Mulay el Hassan, died far 
away from his capital city. At the 
time when this occurred, the~confi- 
dential chamberlain of the sultan 
was a Negro by the name of Si 
Ahmed ben Musa. He was both 
hideous and rough; the two Jamai 
brothers were full of noble charm, 
they were good and they were kindly. 
He was brutal, and they were of 
the noblest Moorish blood. He had 
begun his life as a Negro slave 
and had worked his way up in the 
world in the sultan’s black body- 
guard. He loathed the house of 
Jamai. 

In Mohammedan monarchies there 
are no hard and fast rules of suc- 
cession. The chamberlain, Si Ahmed, 
suppressed the news of the sultan’s 
death until he had taken certain 
steps and then he proclaimed a four- 
teen-year-old boy, Abd ul Aziz, as 
the new sultan. 

Perhaps the Grand Vizier El 
Maati ed Jamai was in the middle 
of a meal in his gorgeous dining 
room when the messenger came to 
call him to Rabat to offer his homage 
to the new ruler. I know that dining 
room so well; if the grand vizier 
raised his eyes he could see, amid 
myriad gold and colored carvings on 
the walls and on the ceiling, the say- 
ing: “Whoever has done a good 
deed will be rewarded tenfold.” Per- 
haps that gave him confidence and 
courage. In any case, 
looking out for his own safety, he 
obediently set out for the sultan’s 
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instead of: 


court at Rabat.- This was an eéx- 
tremely bold thing to do, for Si 
Ahmed, who acted as regent for the 
child Abd ul Aziz, was his deadly 
enemy. He entered the sultan’s palace 
at Rabat as grand vizier; he left it 
again laden with frightful, heavy 
chains. 

When they threw this prisoner of — 
state into a cell in the citadel of 
Tetuan (it was dark and hot as hell), 
he found his beloved brother Mo- 
hammed already there. They were 
closely chained together, and there 
they lived for ten whole years. Then 
Maati died, the former grand vizier. 
His death was announced to the 
Shereefian governor of Tetuan, but 
he was too familiar with the severity — 
and cruelty of the then grand vizier, 
Si Ahmed, to dare take the respon- 
sibility without explicit orders of 
breaking the chains which bound the 
dead man to his living brother. Eleven’ 
days passed before the sultan’s per- 
mission came, eleven days during 
which Mohammed Sorier was riv- 
eted to the decaying body of his 
brother. 

Both the body and soul of a man, 
who has been through such an ex- 
perience are broken forever, and he | 
can no longer be a menace to his 
enemies. Not long afterwards the 
surviving Jamai brother was released 
from prison, but neither his palace 
nor his fortune was returned to him. 
He lived long enough to see Abd ul 
Aziz’s childish extravagance and ~ 
complete incompetency to govern 
develop into a rebellion in 1907. It 
was his brother Mulay Hafid who © 
concluded the Convention of Fez 
with the French in 1912, and estab- 
lished the French Protectorate over 
Morocco. Abd ul Aziz is now an 
ex-sultan and lives in his home in 
Tangiers. Let us hope that on his 
walls, too, there is elaborately in- 
scribed the saying from the Koran: 
“Whoever does a good deed shall — 
have a tenfold reward.” 

* Deane 

“And now,” said young Jussut 
ben Beshir to me, “now, Monsieur, 
the Dar Jamai, palace of the Jamai 
family, is a splendid hotel. It’s good 
wine you have here. To your health, 
Monsieur.” ‘ 

He drank to me politely, but I 
could realize that this young Mo- 
roccan, this modernized frequenter, — 
of cafés, this eater and drinker of 
forbidden things, at bottom hated — 
us foreigners and unbelievers, bitterly. 
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LOG OF THE BETSY ANN, by capt. 
FREDERICK Way. Recreates the pictur- 
esque Mark Twain days of piloting along 
the western rivers. J//ustrated, $2.75. 


PATHWAY OF EMPIRE, by rEpwarp 
HUNGERFORD. The outstanding aspects of 
New York—the Empire State. Jllus- 
trated, $3.50. 


BUBBLING WATERS, by ctark Bp. 
FIRESTONE, Delightful glimpses of the 
Southern Appalachian country. J/Jlus- 
trated, $2.75. 


SYCAMORE SHORES, by crarKk Bs. 
FIRESTONE. The magic of America’s 
river country, the Ohio and its trubi- 
taries. Jilustrated, $3.00. 


ENCHANTED TRAILS OF GLACIER 
PARK, by acGnes c. Laut. The only 
adequate guide to that famous park. 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


FINDING THE WORTHWHILE IN 
THE SOUTHWEST, by cwHartes 
FRANCIS SAUNDERS. At once a guide for 
the tourist, and a delightful voyage for 
the stay-at-home. Illustrated, $1.75. 


TRAILS THROUGH THE GOLDEN 

ST, by ROBERT FROTHINGHAM. The 
golden pageant of the history, adventure 
and romance of our Western playgrounds. 
Special edition, $1.75. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI, by uarotp 
SPEAKMAN. By canoe and houseboat past 
the swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country. IJ/lustrated, $1.75. 


BERMUDA IN THREE COLORS, by 
CARVETH WELLS. Everything you want to 
know if you are going, an armchair 
tad if you are not. Jllustrated, 


CUBAN TAPESTRY, by sypnery a. 
CLARK. An intimate view of the en- 
chanted isle. Jl/ustrated, $2.50. 


PANAMEXICO, by carveTH weELLS. 
From Panama to Mexico a joyous adven- 
ture down the bypaths to find what 
others overlooked. Illustrated, $2.75. 


GOLDEN TAPESTRY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, by sypnery a. crarK. California 
from its discovery to the present day. 
Illustrated, $3.00. 


$O THIS IS FLORIDA, by Frank pP. 


STOCKBRIDGE and JOHN H. PERRY. East 
Coast, West Coast, all around, all about 
the state. Illustrated, $1.75. 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, 
by CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. Mountain, 
desert and canyon as well as the more 
conventional aspects of the Golden State. 
Illustrated, $1.75. 


FINDING THE WORTHWHILE IN 
CALIFORNIA, by CHARLES FRANCIS 
SAUNDERS. ‘The complete guide to the 
Golden State. J/lustrated, $1.75. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS, by cHARLES FRANCIS 
SAUNDERS. The stories of the famous 
missions along ‘‘el Camino Real.” J/lus- 
trated, new edition, $1.25. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR OLD MEXICO, 
by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. More than 
a travel book—and ideal for prospective 
tourists. Illustrated, $2.75. 
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WHITE ELEPHANTS IN THE CAR- 
IBBEAN, by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. A 
magic journey through all the West In- 
dies. Jllustrated, $2.75. 


THE -SPELL OF THE CARIBBEAN 
ISLANDS, by arcure Bett. Here are 
the Virgin Islands, Martinique, Dominica, 
Guadeloupe, St. Kitts, the Barbados and 
many others. Jllustrated, $1.75. 


DOWN THE CAPE, by. KATHERINE 
SMITH and EpITH sHay. The complete 
guide to Cape Cod. Illustrated, $2.25. 


MEXICAN JOURNEY, by epitu 
MACKIE and SHELDON DICK. An intimate 
guide to Mexico. Illustrated, $2.25. 


WEST INDIAN ODYSSEY, by cHarres 
B. PARMER. The complete guide to the 
islands of the Caribbean. J/ilustrated, 


$2.75 


GUIDE TO MEXICO, by Frances Toor. 
Accumulated during twenty years of liv- 
ing and traveling in Mexico, the infor- 
mation in this guide, is the most com- 
plete and compact presentation yet to 
appear. Illustrated, $2.25. 


BAHAMAS: ISLES OF JUNE, by 
MAJOR H. MACLACHLAN BELL. The mystery 
and beauty of the Bahamas breathes 
from these pages. Illustrated, $2.75. 


BLACK DEMOCRACY, by H. Pp. pavis. 
(Revised Edition). ‘‘The first and only 
complete and accurate history of Haiti 
that has ever been published.”—Wiliam 
Seabrook. Jllustrated, $2.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO NEW 
YORK, by Gretta PALMER. Worth its 
weight in gold to the resident and visitor 
alike. Illustrated, $1.00. 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS, by 
CLARENCE R. ATHEARN. A lively seven-day 
tour of the city and environs. [/lustrated, 
$1.50. 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN DAYS, by youn 
DRURY Programs with engaging com- 
ments on the places to be visited. J/lus- 


trated, $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN DAYS, by 
LANIER BARTLETT and VIRGINIA STIVERS 
BARTLETT. A chatty Monday-to-Monday 
tour of all the sights of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary ROBERTS 
RINEHART. Our vast Western playground, 
mountain- trails. Painted Desert, an- 
cient pueblos and copper-colored inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated, $1.75. 


DINING, WINING, AND DANCING 
IN NEW YORK, by scupDER MIDDLETON. 
The sophisticate’s guide to night-life in 
New York. Every restaurant and night 
club worth visiting is described and 
priced. Jllustrated, $1.75. 


RED. TIGER, by PHILLIPS RUSSELL. 
Travel and adventure in Mexico and 
Yucatan by horse and mule-back, steamer 
and train, “lost cities’? of the Mayas, the 
wilderness and primitive peoples. J//us- 
trated, $1.75. 


THE McBRIDE HISTORICAL MAPS 


Connecticut New Jersey 


New York Pennsylvania 


Decorative wall maps, 18” x 24”, beautifully printed on heavy 


art paper, 


$.75 each. 


At all booksellers or direct from the Publishers. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 E. 16th St., New York 
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Who are the men behind Hitler? 


HITLER’S 12 APOSTLES 
By Oswald Dutch 


Who gives Hitler his ideas? Who does he trust? Who could step 
into his shoes? These are the questions everyone is asking about the 
greatest oligarchy of modern times. 

What do you know about Hitler’s “twelve apostles’ —Goering, 
Goebbels, Rosenberg, Hess, Himmler, Ley, Von Ribbentrop, Streicher, 
Von Brauchitsch, Funk, Frick and Von Schirach. The _ blustering, 


neurotic adventurer who created the greatest aerial armada in the 
world; the embittered, misshapen literary hack, detested by his com- 
rades, who rules a nation with the virulence of his propaganda; the 
Torquemada feared by over a hundred million people; the Baltic 


proselyte of Nazi heathenism who took his ideas from a British ad- 
miral’s son; the champagne salesman and one-time secret agent who is 
Germany’s Foreign Minister; the pothouse brawler and bully who 
destroyed Germany’s trade unions; the pathological schoolteacher and 
arch anti-Semite whom even a ranking Nazi characterized as a “dung 
heap”; the thirty-year-old fanatic who obliterated the finest educa- 
tional system in Europe; the thwarted “artist” who became Minister 
of Economics; the patrician Reichswehr general who made himself the 
servant of a lance corporal and initiated the Second World War— 
these men, along with Adolf Hitler, are the principal builders of Nazi 
Germany. 
“An important contribution to the world’s knowledge of Nazidom.” 
—Buffalo Evening News 
“A most informative work. Informative ... pungent... shrewd. 
Illustrated. $3.00 —New York Times 
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—If you are going to Mexico. 
—If you would like to go to Mexico. 
—If you know someone who is going to Mexico. 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO 


This masterly guide, long the most popular with travelers to 
Mexico, is now available in a new and completely revised edi- 
tion. With maps and illustrations. $2.25 
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The lives of 500 million people are in their hands... 


MEN IN OUR TIME 
By Audax 


Why did England allow Germany to break one pledge after an- 
other? Why did Chamberlain risk both the empire and his own 
career by his policy of appeasement? Why did England repeatedly 
stall for time? Why did England imagine Germany would choose a 
war with Russia in preference to one in the west? 

This shrewd and analytical book throws fresh light on these ques- 
tions. The author, who is on the inside of the government, reveals 
the characters and personal histories of Chamberlain, Churchill, Lord 
Halifax, Sir John Simon, Anthony Eden, Hore-Belisha, Duff Cooper, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Sir Samuel Hoare—those leaders of the “home 
front” whose responsibility is the destiny of five hundred million 
people. : Illustrated. $2.50 


An eventful novel in the romantic tradition 


THE RED SAINT 
By Warwick Deeping 


England during the tumultuous days of the dramatic and 
bloody Barons’ War is the setting for this romantic novel by 
the celebrated author of “Sorrel and Son,” “The Bridge of De- 


sire,” etc. : 
“The Red Saint” finds Warwick Deeping at his best in a novel 
which is certain to delight his host of readers. $2.00 
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GOOD HEALTH AND BAD MEDICINE 


The Family Medical Guide 
By Harold Aaron, M.D. 


This book points the way to good health. It tells the nature of 


our common ailments, the means of avoiding them, what can be done 
for them, what symptoms are danger signals and when you should 
go to a doctor without delay. It mentions by name the well-known 
patent medicines and shows by laboratory tests those that are highly 
injurious to the system and the few that are safe to take. 

$3.00 A CONSUMERS UNION PUBLICATION 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street New York 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


i 


America’s own Alaska calls you to erui: 
mountain-sheltered seas, to the face « 
thundering glaciers, to historic towns « 
gold rush, Indian or old Russian fame, 1 
gateways to amazing Interior Alaska. Fe 
colorful free Alaska Vacationland literatur 
write to Alaska Steamship Company, Roo 
35, Pier Two, Seattle; and book earl 
through one of the railroads listed beloy 
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